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WEED and BRUSH 
CONTROL 


Nothing beats Nalco Chemicals for controlling 
weeds, brush and grass all season long. 


There’s an added advantage, too — Nalco assures 
the most economical application. With tank car lots 
of chemical you get free use of a modern Nalco 
spray car that gives precise dosage exactly where 
you want it on the right-of-way. And in yards, or 
other congested areas, Nalco’s on-track or off-track 
mechanical spreaders give excellent distribution of 
granular H-174. Packaging in 50 pound bags assures 


convenient handling of this effective herbicide. 


ee 


FASTENING ANTI-CORROSION CONTROL 


You furnish only the work train and crew — Nalco 


provides the superior asphalt-base Nalcote coating, 
the special Nalcote Spray Cars and the experienced 


operators. 


The results? Up to 140 miles of track per day 
protected against corrosion from mid-point of rail 
head to outer edges of tie plates. All vulnerable 
metal is covered with a uniform coating — even 
spikes, bolt heads, angle bars and anchors. 


The cost? Usually no more than the cost of manually 


painting angle bars alone. 


Your Nalco Representative has full details . . . or write direct. 


NATIONAL ALUMINATE CORPORATION 
SPRAY SERVICES DEPARTMENT 


0200 West 66th Place, Chicago 38, Illinois 


P. O. Box 5444, Huntington, West Virginia 


In Canada: Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 











Mode! 72 Automatic Switch Stands 
keep things rolling at Fort Richmond 


This throat in the Reading’s Port Richmond, Phila- 
delphia, yard hums with activity when they’re load- 
ing a ship or barge with coal. Cars roll smoothly 
down the ladder track and on to the “‘barney”’ which 
pushes them up to the dumper, with no time out to 
throw switch-stand levers this way or that. 

This is a made-to-order task for Bethlehem’s 
Model 22 Automatic stand, and here you see one of 
the many that keep things rolling at Port Richmond. 
This compact little stand was expressly designed 
for run-through service, and what a job it does! 

After the car-wheels have kicked the switch points 
toward the new position, Model 22’s powerful spring 
mechanism completes the movement and holds the 
points in the new position. While the target has 
turned to show the new indication, the throwing 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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lever stays right as it was before the run-through. 

Facing-point operations can be handled by throw- 
ing the lever, just as with any other stand. This inter- 
changeable feature makes the Model 22 railroading’s 
most verstile switch stand. There’s no maintenance 
problem, either, except for an occasional oiling. 

If run-through movements figure in your road’s 
operations, Bethlehem’s Model 22 can speed things 
up, and probably save money too. A Bethlehem 
engineer will gladly furnish additional informa- 
tion and arrange a demonstration for you. He can 
be reached through our nearest sales office. 


‘BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 
Export Distributors Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 











means Damage-Free Coupling 
in classification yards 


Here’s how the VELAC System makes it possible 


‘Lue elimination of impact damage was a major objec- 
tive in the development of the VELAC Fully-Automatic 
Classification Yard System. Semi-Automatic yards 
speeded car classification but only partially solved the 
' damage problem. 

With the VELAC System, chances for errors in judging 
retarder leaving speeds have been practically eliminated. 
Automatic sensing devices measure car weight, speed, 
tangent track rolling resistance, curved track rolling re- 
sistance and track fullness. This information is instantly 


NEW YORK 


evaluated in an electronic computer in order to release 
each cut of cars at the proper speed to assure damage- 
free coupling. 

From an economic standpoint, the savings made pos- 
sible by faster classification and the reduction in damage 
costs quickly pay for the installation of a fully-automatic 


VELAC System and promote future profits. 
*Trademark 


Quality First eeceltO LAST 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Another waterways threat to the railroads .................ccccceeeeeees p. 9 


Maybe even more vital to them than the St. Lawrence river 
project is the Illinois Waterway scheme to open up a big-capacity 
link between Chicago and the Mississippi. Aware of the “back- 
door” challenge, railroads affected are shaping plans to meet it. 


What is the railroads’ financial picture? ................00 cccccceeeeeeeeeeeees p.11 


Wall Street appraisal generally is not too bright, but strong 
sentiments of selective optimism pervade the gloom. Scarce money 
situation isn’t thought to harm rail equipment programs any 
more than it does other industries seeking expansion capital. 
There’s money to be had—at a price; experts think the potential 
gains are worth it. 


British roads set up new LCL rate pattern ............. cc cccccceeeeeeeees p.11 


With almost complete rate-making freedom acquired July 1, 
British Railways have set up an lIcl scale based on “loadability” 
and destination, whether between major or minor stations. They 
are to price services to compete with other carriers and shipper- 
owned transport. 


Where railroad radio stands today ................:ccccceee cecceeeteeeeeeeeees p.20 


In yards, on trains, for dispatching, for inspections—it’s radio 
that ties railroads together to an increasing degree. Communi- 
cations keeps trains moving; the job radio does makes you wonder 
how the industry could have got along without it. 


Canadian shippers like agreed charges..................0..ccccseeeeesereeeees p.26 


Virtually 100 per cent agreement is found among industrial 
traffic men in the provinces that agreed charges are being used 
fairly and sensibly. They are an aid to business, they say; they 
are not discriminatory and they aren’t going to drive the trucks 
off the highways. 


Special tie car cuts unloading COStS ..............ccccceeeeeee eeeeeeenteeeeteeens p.30 


A gondola with side sheets removed provided the answer to the 
Illinois Central’s problem of tie distribution and unloading. Re- 
movable vertical slats ease the job of sliding ties off cars along 
trackside with train underway, reducing costs and injury hazards. 


New car repair idea wins on NY Central o......0.....00.ccccccceeeeeeeeeeees p.33 


Pioneering rip track procedures have been set up at the road’s 
Frontier yard. Repair time is being trimmed, cars are being 
forwarded quicker. That’s why the system will be installed at 
the road’s other new yards. 
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Performance after the sale measures the 
true worth of a supplier. 

The supplier worth his salt . . . and 
worth your business . . . is the supplier 
who is there—and always there. 

Are you given “big” service—even when 
your order is small? How about your re- 
pair parts orders? Do they receive “big” 
attention? Some suppliers regard these 
small orders as “nuisance” business and 
deliver and price it accordingly. A worthy 
supplier regards small orders as part of 





his responsibility. 

We are proud of the fact that our com- 
pany follows the product into the shop. 
For it is in the shop a product is put to 
practical use and where a supplier’s serv- 
ice can make the product deliver fuil value. 

These are the responsibilities of a sup- 
plier. It remains for you to measure their 
importance. 

And you are invited to attend next 
month’s discussion of a supplier’s respon- 
sibilities . . . those of product quality. 


got TOPO a 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, six months 


NOE cae hs mwa sees $5,233,825,887 

WRU 8s Sick Cart ec eat te 5,236,344,953 
Operating expenses, six months 

io. gee SOE ae oer $4,110,382,398 

i res ho ere 4,037,305,569 
Taxes, six months 

50S. 5 co ktean we cscs $541,759,233 

W986 iad ans 558,823,136 
Net railway operating income, six months 

WUE eae bss tek sa oc $450,303,531 

PRI css cue weeks 511,593,738 
Net income estimated, six months 

WOGE e sti s eRe eae ite $345,000,000 

TRO 5 oie s hater oas 404,000,000 
Average price 20 railroad stocks 

August 27, 1957 ..... 85.66 

August 28, 1956 ..... 98.52 
Carloadings revenue freight 

Thirty-three weeks, 1957 22,780,423 

Thirty-three weeks, 1956 23,470,767 


Average daily freight car surplus 


Wk. ended Aug. 24, 1957 13,565 

Wk. ended Aug. 25, 1956 6,597 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Wk. ended Aug. 24, 1957 2,448 

Wk. ended Aug. 25, 1956 8,432 
Freight cars on order 

August 1, 1937. .'s.%. 85,229 

August 1, 1956-...... 126,194 
Freight cars delivered 

Seven months, 1957 ... 59,136 

Seven months, 1956 ... 38,533 

aa 


Advertising Sales Department 


Duane C. Salisbury, vice-president, direc- 
tor of sales 

New York 7, N.Y., 30 Church st, 
WO-4-3060 
J. S. Vreeland, vice-president, F. T. 
Baker, W. E. Glasby, J. C. Lyddy 

Chicago 3, Ill, 79 W. Monroe st, 
RA-6-0794 
J. R. Thompson, vice-president, J. W. 
Crossett, J. D. Dolan, W. J. Gatenby 

Cleveland 13, Ohio, Terminal Tower, 

MA-1-4455, H. H. Melville, vice-president 
C. J. Fisher, H. M. Blunt 

Atlanta 9, Ga., 22 Eighth st., N.E., 
J. S. Crane 

Dallas 19, Tex., 3908 Lemmon ave., 
Lakeside 2322, Joseph Sanders 

Los Angeles 17, Cal., 1151 W. Sixth st., 
MA-6-0553, Fred Klaner, Jr., B. J. 
Erickson 

Portland 5, Ore. 1220 S.W. Morrison, 
CA-7-4993, L. B. C 

San Francisco 4, Cal., 244 California st., 
GA-1-7004, Lewis Vogler 

London E. C., 1 Eng., 103 Newgate st., 
Sibley-Field Publishing Co., Ltd. 

Frankfort am Main (16), West Germany, 

Wittelsbacher Allee 60 
Georg J. Linder 
Continental European Representative 


Subscription to railroad employees only in 
U.S. possessions, Canada and Mexico, $4 
one year, $6 two years, payable in ad- 
vance and postage paid. To railroad em- 
ployees elsewhere in the western hemis- 
phere, $10 a year, in other countries, $15 
a year. Single copies 50c, except special 
issues. Concerning subscriptions write 
R. C. Van Ness, Circulation Director, 30 
Church st., New York 7. 
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New equipment and techniques give “illumination as well as 
light” and they pay off in efficiency, safety and morale. 


Teletype duplicated in 4 seconds .................:csssscsses cecesssseeesecsceees p.40 


With 5,000 messages a day flooding the Great Northern’s com- 
munications center, fast paperwork processing is a must. Here’s 
how they handle the job. 


The Action Page—Cities and railroads, natural allies 


There are signs of increasing agreement that highways alone 
can’t solve urban transportation problems. The railroads are a 
natural element in the picture which makes it important for 
industry spokesmen to join in whenever the subject is aired. 


Short and Significant 





Each of the New Haven’s three lightweight trains . . . 


will have a dining car within a month. The dining cars will be 
made by converting one of the present cars on each of the trains 
—the “Dan’l Webster,” the “John Quincy Adams” and the “Roger 
Williams”—at a total cost of about $300,000. Decision to con- 
vert, a railroad spokesman said, was based partly on a poll of 
the preferences of the passengers on the new trains. 


Trainmasters drive on rails... 


on the Minneapolis & St. Louis to cut their driving time by one- 
third. Two Hy-Rail cars (station wagons with retractable flanged 
wheels) have been purchased and more are coming so that all 
trainmasters will have them. 


Industrial development . . . 


continues to boom around Chicago. In connection with its accele- 
rated program, Chicago & North Western is promoting a new in- 
dustrial project totaling almost 1,500 acres in suburban Elk Grove 
(plus another 1,500 acres of residential development). The Mil- 
waukee indicates it, too, will serve the area. 


Super-roads come high. . . 


The Illinois toll road commission’s $415 million bond issue will 
fall about $40 million short of covering costs of completing the 
187-mile system. Not included in the $40 million figure are financ- 
ing and interest charges that will be incurred in issuing a supple- 
mental bond issue. 


To halt fiery crossing accidents .. . 
Missouri Pacific employees have been urged to report drivers of 
trucks hauling explosives or incendiary materials who violate 
crossing laws. Two incendiary collisions occurred on MoPac lines 
in a month. 












J-M Terrafiex floors were installed in the 90 cars of a 
30 three-car electric train order, built by The Budd 
Company for suburban train service in Brazil. 


More wear and less care assured 


with Johns-Manville Terratlex” Floor Tile 


To withstand the daily punishment 
of grinding foot traffic, J-M Terraflex 
Vinyl Asbestos Tile has been selected 
for the flooring of new stainless steel 
suburban electric trains recently 
shipped to Sao Paulo, Brazil. These 
trains were built by The Budd Com- 
pany of Philadelphia and are operat- 
ing between Sado Paulo and Santos. 


Terraflex tile, made of vinyl plas- 
tics and reinforced and strengthened 
with indestructible mineral asbestos 








fibres, will outwear other types of 
resilient floorings of equal thickness 
two to one. Terraflex was developed 
with durability in mind. 


Actual on-the-job figures show 
J-M’s Terraflex tile slashes floor 
maintenance expense as much as 
50% when compared with the next 
best resilient type of flooring. It re- 
sists muddy tracks, defies grease, oil, 
strong soaps and acids. Sweeping 
and an occasional mopping is virtu- 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


ally the only attention this remark- 
able Terraflex tile flooring requires 
throughout its long, trouble-free life. 

Available in a wide range of deco- 
rator colors Terraflex will add beauty s 
to passenger car interiors and to 
flooring in railroad buildings. 
For a copy of 
bulletin ““Heavy- 
Duty Passenger Car 
Flooring,”’ write to: 


Johns-Manville, 
Box 158, N.Y.16, N.Y. 





¥| Jonns-Manville 


PRODUCTS 
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VIA CHICAGO’S ‘BACK-DOOR’ COMES... 


Another Waterway Threat to RRs 


A coat-tail rider to the St. Lawrence 
Seaway project may prove a bigger threat 
to railroad well-being in the Mid-West 
than the multi-million dollar Seaway pro- 
gram itself. 

Some railroads may squeeze some 
benefit from the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes 
part of the program (Railway Age, July 8, 
p. 24), but, as yet, no one has come for- 
ward with anything like even a lukewarm 
reception for the Illinois Waterway project. 
This multi-million dollar development will, 
in a few years, open up a _ big-capacity 
water route between the port of Chicago 
and the Mississippi river. 

Already, shippers and barge operators 
along the Mississippi are reported look- 
ing longingly into the future, toward the 
day when facilities permit true mass trans- 
portation through the maze of waterways 
leading into Chicago from the west. Pros- 
pects, they say, include increased ship- 
ments of grain out of the Northwest and 
increased shipments of cotton and other 
products up from the South. 

Railroad officers directly concerned are 
described as “very much alert” to the 
situation. In some instances, studies of the 
Illinois Waterway’s impact have been tied 
to studies of the Seaway potential, but even 
the most aggressive rail spokesmen are 





CALUMET-SAG CHANNEL 


“BEFORE”—photo 
Sag Junction illustrates bottleneck set up by narrow (60-ft) 
Cal-Sag Channel (angling off to top left). Barges and pusher 


inclined to admit that the IW project may 
be a tough nut to split. 

Biggest deal in the current waterway 
work is the 16.2-mile Calumet-Sag Chan- 
nel—a canal already tabbed as “Destiny’s 
Ditch.” 

The Cal-Sag today is a 60-ft channel 
which serves as an effective roadblock to 
large-scale commerce on the waterway. 
But the Cal-Sag of tomorrow (probably 
1962), will be a 225-ft canal capable of 
handling big ships. As a companion proj- 
ect, the Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal 
will be widened from 160 to 225 ft. Tar- 
get dates for starting and completing this 
part of the work have not been set. 

Cal-Sag links the Little Calumet river 
with the Sanitary and Ship Canal, which 
then cuts southwest past Joliet, Ill., to the 
Des Plaines river. 

The waterways project, as some see it, 
may lead to an industrial development and 
population boom along the channel route. 
More significant, projected traffic figures 
predict shipping tonnage increases of better 
than 100% within five years, about 400% 
within 25 years. 

Railroad reaction ranges from a_ bel- 
ligerent “meet-’em-head-on” stand to a 
somewhat frustrated shrug. Most opinion 
seems to hit the in-between category—and 








ete 
be widened from 60 to 225 ft. Part of channel (in foreground of 
photo at right), where barges are heading in, has been widened 
channel in background, at bridges, is original 60-ft width. Rail 


(left), at 
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nobody is giving up in the face of this 
latest governmental spur to water trans- 
portation. 

One railroad officer, while admitting that 
the IW may be potentially more damaging 
than the Seaway, fired back with the thesis 
that if the railroads are going to compete, 
they must have “rates of such nature as 
to compete” with waterway tariffs. Im- 
plied is a rate reduction—which raises the 
knotty issue of regulatory agencies’ re- 
action to asked-for reductions to meet 
competition. 

‘We have the service and we have the 
equipment” to be competitive, the rail- 
roader concluded. “We must also have the 
rates.” 

Such comments stand out clearly against 

background of optimistic declarations 
from spokesmen for groups concerned 
with the waterways program. Mississippi 
river shippers and transportation agencies, 
they say, are looking to the IW and Sea- 
way programs for tremendous benefits. 
New tow boats and barges are under con- 
struction or planned; and more specialized 
barge types are reported being built. 

Quoted figures on expected _ traffic 
through the Illinois Waterway channel 
alone: more than 10 million tons within 
a five-year period and more than 18 mil- 





] 








in foreground are moving north on Chicago Sanitary and Ship 
Canal into Cal-Sag. Rail line running across top of photo is 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio. Entire 16.2-mile length of Cal-Sag will 
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line is GM&O and highway is Illinois 83. Channel running off 
photo at lower left is Chicago Sanitary and Ship Canal, going 
toward Chicago. 





Watching Washington with Waiter Taf 





e Yardmasters would get classified as operating employees if Congress 
should act favorably on a proposal to assign their grievance cases to the 
First Division of the National Railroad Adjustment Board. The proposal 
is in a bill, H.R.9388, which was introduced too late for consideration be- 
fore adjournment, but which remains alive for the 1958 session. Because of 
their status before NRAB, where their grievances go to the Fourth Division, 
yardmasters have been considered “non-ops” in wage cases. They would 
prefer to be “ops.” 


e Monthly capital expenditures of Class I railroads for roadway and 
structure facilities have fallen behind last year, but outlays for equipment 
are still up. From latest available data, the ICC’s Bureau of Transport 
Economics and Statistics has calculated that May’s “road” expenditures were 
off 8.4% from last year—$31.5 million compared with $34.4 million. 
May’s outlays for equipment, at $80.2 million, were up 8.6%. Total of both 
reflected a net increase of 3.2%. The recent “road” decreases trimmed to 
13.9% the five-months increase over the like 1956 period. The first-quarter 
increase was 15%. 





e That interested labor unions consider the brake-inspection bill to be 
a make-work measure is indicated by circulars whereby they have been 
urging their members to cooperate in the drive for favorable congressional 
action. The bill, passed by the Senate and pending on the House calendar 
as Congress approached adjournment last week, would authorize the ICC 
to prescribe rules for inspection, testing and maintenance of train brakes. 


’ 


e A proposal “to increase car inspectors” is what one circular called the 
bill. The circular went on to note that a union “Job Protective Board” 
was preparing to support the legislation with figures indicating the number 
of inspectors and repairmen laid off since 1950. No measure with similar 
make-work aspects has passed since 1937, when the Signal Inspection Act 
(now in Section 25 of the ICC Act) was enacted. 


e Railroads still have their freedom to enter the freight forwarding busi- 
ness—despite new legislation tightening permit requirements applicable gener- 
ally to proposed new forwarder services. The new legislation, signed by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower last week, exempts railroad-controlled forwarders from the 
tightened requirements, which make adequacy of existing services a con- 
sideration. The freedom provisions continue, as to railroad affiliates only, 
those provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act’s Part IV which stipulate 
that the ICC shall not refuse to authorize new or expanded forwarder services 
solely on the ground that they would be in competition with services per- 
formed by other forwarders. 


e Railroads will encounter opposition from shipper interests, as well as 
that of competing truckers, in a case coming up this fall for consideration 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. The case involves a decision of the ICC which 
refused a trucking certificate to Shaffer Transportation Company on the 
ground that reasonably adequate railroad service existed. The National 
Industrial Traffic League is supporting Shaffer and American Trucking 
Associations in their appeal to the Supreme Court from a lower-court ruling 
upholding the commission. The league identifies its interest as one of 
affording the public the widest possible choice of transport services. Its brief 
argues that the existence of “reasonably adequate” rail service “is not a 
legally relevant consideration in the determination by the commission of the 
public convenience and necessity for motor service.” 


10 








lion tons 20 years farther into the future 
(present tonnage on the Cal-Sag is less 
than 5 million). 

Thus far, at least one midwestern rail- 
road has launched a frontal attack on the 
problem, with the filing of an independent 
motion on grain to Chicago from origin- 
ating points in Illinois, to meet barge com- 
petition on rates into the port city. 

Officers of other roads also have an eye 
on the rate question. One advanced the 
theory that the roads would not be stopped 
from attempting to formulate competitive 
rates to meet the threat. Another, how- 
ever, questioned the ability of railroads 
to get down to a truly competitive figure— 
except on a volume basis or unless han- 
dling or transfer costs in waterway trans- 
portation were sufficient to narrow the 
cost differential to the shipper. 

The Cal-Sag phase of the project is ex- 
pected to be completed in July 1962— 
some time after the scheduled completion 
date for the St. Lawrence Seaway, Mon- 
treal-to-Lake Erie. As yet, funds have not 
been set up for the Chicago Sanitary and 
Ship Canal part of the operation—but 
completion of Cal-Sag work will eliminate 
the biggest bottleneck to mass movement 
of traffic through the Illinois Waterway. 
Cal-Sag also involves the greatest amount 
of bridge relocation work of any single 
part of the program—11 highway spans 
and 21 existing railroad bridges will re- 
quire work between Sag Junction and the 
eastern limits of Part 1 of the project. 

(Part 1 includes, in addition to Cal-Sag 
itself, bridge and lock work on the Little 
Calumet and Calumet rivers between the 
end of Cal-Sag and Turning Basin No. 5 
in Lake Calumet. Part 2 now includes the 
Sanitary and Ship Canal work from Sag 
Junction to Brandon Road lock and dam, 
south of Joliet, plus widening and bridge 
and lock construction on the Grand Calu- 
met River. The overall project was au- 
thorized in 1946, but construction did not 
begin until about nine years later. Total 
cost of the navigation project is estimated 
at $198,700,000, in terms of 1956 prices). 

Chicago-area railroads would seem to 
have about five years’ “breathing space” 
to set up to meet the challenge. Evidence 
indicates they’re at work on the job by 
(1) working out programs to make best 
use of their possible gains from the Sea- 
way, and (2) at the same time protecting 
their flank (insofar as possible) by pre- 
paring for the impact of the Illinois Water- 
way project. 


Commuter Cars Dolled Up 

Illinois Central commuters, accustomed 
for years to coach interiors painted or- 
ange, will be riding in the midst of a new 
color scheme in the future. The new 
look, an adaptation of scientific color de- 
sign, features “peach-glo” interiors, white 
ceilings, maroon floor areas under the 
seats and gray floor in the aisles. The new 
paint scheme, it’s reported, gives the subur- 
ban cars a cleaner, more spacious appear- 
ance and also boosts illumination by im- 
proving light refraction by 30%. 
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What Is Rail Financial Picture ? 


Plenty of room for optimism is found behind gloomy prophe- 


cies—Free roads of legislative restraints, equalize competi- 


tion, and prospects really brighten—Equipment funds ex- 


pensive but available. 


If there are prophecies of doom and 
gloom for the railroads in some financial 
quarters, the attitude is not universal. And 
the sentiments of foreboding are rarely 
all-inclusive for the whole industry. 

Quite the contrary, there are financial 
district leaders who think highly of rail- 
road potentials and there are several rail- 
roads which move the grumpiest of 
“bears” to benign “bullishness.” 

For one thing, informed individuals feel 
that efforts should be made to scotch what 
they consider a false and misleading im- 
pression that the railroads have been pret- 
ty much foreclosed from equipment 
financing. 

The tight—or better, scarce—money 
market has not been more harmful to the 
railroads than to any other group of in- 
dustrial borrowers. If anything, it’s noted, 
the interest rates on recent railroad equip- 
ment trust issues have been reasonable in 
light of interest charges on other securities. 

What’s happened, it’s pointed out, is 
that the railroads have, for various rea- 
sons, put off just too long their equipment 
buying programs. Up to a year or so ago 
when money was plentiful and relatively 
cheap to borrow, the railroads were in no 
great rush to build up their fleets and to 
weed out the overage rolling stock that 
was accumulating. 

Now, with competition for the lending 
dollar helping to drive borrowing prices 
up, it’s going to cost a little more if the 
roads go ahead with equipment order 
plans felt by some to be vitally needed. 

However, a strong case is made for go- 
ing right ahead with such programs now, 
even at high borrowing rates, because the 
potential benefits to the railroads (the cost 
of the money being offset somewhat by 
tax deductions) are more than sufficient to 
justify the cost. 

Discussion of this point brought one 
person affiliated with a firm long active in 
industrial loans to the subject of the so- 
called “Symes Plan” to have a govern- 
ment agency lease rolling stock to the 
railroads. 

Not necessary, was his judgment of the 
proposal. 

Limited funds are available to the rail- 
roads from non-government sources right 
now, he said, emphasizing that equipment 
trust financing is still being conducted at 
a fairly lively pace. 

From another corner the question is 
raised of whether the government can get 
the money at rates it would be interested 
in. When money’s scarce, it’s scarce for 
all comers, it’s claimed, and present finan- 
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cial theory is not disposed favorably to 
either of two risky resorts: simply print- 
ing more currency or easing credit re- 
strictions (with inflationary developments 
it is said this would cause). 

Obvious, too, is the fact that the Symes 
Plan isn’t going to be set up overnight, if 
at all, since it is dependent on Congres- 
sional approval and action. And it won't 
actually add any cars to railroad fleets for 
some time after it goes into effect, if ever. 

This plan—presented to Congress by 
Pennsylvania President Symes in behalf 
of most eastern roads (Railway Age, July 
29, p. 1)—has been compared in its scope 
with the purchase and leaseback plan in- 
troduced by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in 1950. 

Railway Age checked with this com- 
pany last week to see if its plan was still 
active and found that it is very much so. 
Equitable has already paid out some 
$203,160,000 for equipment it has ac- 
quired in the 74-year life span of the 
plan. Expectations are that this sum is 
going to be added to—subject at the mo- 
ment to the money available for lending. 
However, it’s pointed out that money 
from this source is as available to rail- 


roads as it is to any other major industry. 

A year-by-year report on the total cost 
of equipment Equitable has acquired 
shows that in 1950 $46,585,000 was spent; 
in 1951, $77,805,000; 1952, $22,693,000; 
1953, $14,350,000; 1954, $184,000; 1955, 
$16,194,000; 1956, $17,105,000; and 
1957 to date, $8,244,000. 

What slowed down activity under this 
plan, at least partially, was the accelerated 
amortization program developed for the 
Korean War emergency; it gave the rail- 
roads the opportunity for immediate sav- 
ings as the purchasers, rather than leasers, 
of the equipment they needed. 

“Don’t buy rails” is the prevailing atti- 
tude among security analysts but even the 
most adamant pessimists concede a few 
bright spots exist (as among some Poca- 
hontas roads and others scattered through- 
out the country). 

Many agree with the opinions of Smith, 
Barney’s analyst Walter F. Hahn who sees 
the railroads unable to cope with inflation 
(Railway Age, Aug. 26, p. 10). Some fi- 
nancial experts see this the result of man- 
agement failures; all agree that the rail- 
road plight would not be so severe were 
it not for over-regulation and subsidy of 
competition that railroads meet at every 
turn. This was a point Mr. Hahn made; 
other analysts join him in sentiments that, 
without a change in that picture, the over- 
all railroad problem won't easily be 
solved. 

Other Wall Street spokesmen feel that 
the unattractive rail market is only a part 
of the whole; the whole market is off, they 





in effect. 





working.” 


British Roads Set Up New Rate Pattern for LCL 


The British Railways, beginning July 1, acquired practically com- 
plete freedom in rate-making. However, for the moment, they have 
not made any revolutionary changes. Existing rates on practically 
all carload traffic continue in effect as heretofore, for the time being. 
Also, all “agreed charges” (contract rates) with shippers continue 


Outstanding innovation, put into effect July 1, is a new scale of 
charges for I.c.]. shipments up to one ton in weight. Rates on this traffic 
vary depending on “loadability” (bulky or dangerous articles bearing 
higher charges) ; and also upon whether shipments are (a) between 
“principal stations”; (b) between a principal station and a “minor 
station”; or (c) between minor stations. Handling through minor 
stations bears a higher charge than through principal stations. 

The big changes are yet to come. The Railway Commission (the 
directorate which operates the railways), has announced its inten- 
tion to “charge commercial prices in the course of competition with 
other providers of transport, or when inducing traders to use the 
railway instead of their own vehicles.” It has also made known its 
intention to use “freedom from the restrictive effects of former 
legislation to develop the carriage by railway of traffic which is 
not now railborne but which is particularly suitable for the railway. 

“Through service and price, they intend to persuade consignors to 
offer such traffic in loads and frequencies which make for economical 





say. Some feel that nothing would help 
so much as a little dose of deflation; 
others have the idea that if some roads 
would pass a few more dividends they'd 
be better off, with money left over for 
needed capital expenditures. 

Optimism in no uncertain terms comes 
from H. F. Wyeth of Shearson, Hammill 
& Co. who says that “too many analysts 
have been paying too much attention to 
some eastern roads” that are saddled with 
the burdens of passenger and commu- 
tation service. 

“A period of abject pessimism,” he 
notes, “is an excellent time to pick up 
stocks” but he frankly concedes that one 
should be selective in rail stock purchases. 

“Some of the rails are cheap as the 
dickens,” he states, calling off several he 
thinks “have shown marked ability this 
year to completely offset the mounting 
spiral of rising costs.” 

E. L. Shaw of Vilas & Hickey points 
out that “the railroads are not alone in 
fighting the problems” that go with this 
climbing corkscrew. He commends rail- 
road management for “an outstanding job 
in holding the wage ratio at 50.5 in 1956 
as compared with 49.4 in 1955 and 51.8 
in 1954. The trend since 1916 
presents a challenge to anyone who fears 
the current tightening of the profit margin 
dooms the industry.” 

Noting the potentials still available in 
new technologies, Mr. Shaw goes on to 


say that “all forms of transportation and 
all manufacturers with heavy payroll costs 
are finding it increasingly difficult to main- 
tain normal profit margins. With bond 
yields pressing on the dividend returns 
from stocks, the whole market may have 
gone too far and too fast. For the longer 
term, however, I believe that well-located, 
well-managed railroads will continue to 
report above-average results.” 

James J. Hatton of E. F. Hutton & Co. 
states that “the combination of favorable 
price-earning ratios, generous dividend 
returns and ‘built-in’ values lends consid- 
erable appeal to common shares of many 
roads for income and price enhancement.” 

Huge improvements in property and 
improved railroad credit are plus factors, 
he notes. “Low debt per mile of road op- 
erated, a much reduced level of interest 
charges, and a high level of liquid assets 
are the main factors behind today’s high 
credit standing in the industry.” Mergers 
and consolidations are another bright pros- 
pect, he points out. 

Agreeing essentially with Mr. Hahn, 
FE. T. Mead, Jr., of G. C. Haas & Co. 
cites what might be termed the better side 
of the coin. 

Electronics, he says, offers great rail- 
roading potential, “substantial enough to 
contribute real savings measurable in earn- 
ings per share.” He figures that if a 
“plateau” is reached in the inflation “the 
railroads will again come into their own.” 


Pan American RR Congress Opens 


William T. Faricy, of Washington, D. C., 
chairman of the United States National 
Commission in the Pan American Railway 
Congress Association and chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of the 
Association of American Railroads, left 
New York’s International Airport August 
28 for Buenos Aires, Argentina, to attend 
the Ninth Pan American Railway Con- 


BOARDING PLANE en route to Pan American Congress at Buenos Aires last week 
Faricy, James G. Lyne and Clark Hungerford. 


are (left to right) William T. 
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gress. The Congress convened August 30 
and will continue through September 13. 
Mr. Faricy is chairman of this country’s 
delegation to the Congress. 

In a statement issued before boarding a 
Pan American World Airways plane, Mr. 
Faricy said the primary purpose of the 
Congress is to contribute to the advance- 
ment of railroads in the Western Hemi- 





sphere. The Congress, he added, will con- 
sider more than 50 technical papers pre- 
pared by authorities on railroad subjects 
in this country. 

Besides Mr. Faricy, U. S. delegates to 
the Congress are Owen Clarke, chairman 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
James G. Lyne, president of the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation and 
editor of Railway Age; and Arlon E. Ly- 
on, executive secretary-treasurer of the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association. 

Advisors to the delegation are Dr. Her- 
bert Ashton, director of the Transpor- 
tation and Utilities Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and executive secretary 
of the United States National Commission 
in the Pan American Railway Congress 
Association; Kenneth N. Hynes, of the 
American Republics Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce, and Charles P. 
Nolan, U. S. resident member of the Pan 
American Railway Congress Association 
and commercial attache of the American 
embassy at Buenos Aires. 

Technical advisors to the delegation are 
Anthony F. Arpaia, Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner; George W. Baughman, 
vice-president of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company; Albert R. Beatty, assist- 
ant vice-president, AAR, and public rela- 
tions officer of the U. S. National Commis- 
sion in the Pan American Railway Con- 
gress Association; Frederick H. Eaton, 
American Car & Foundry Division of ACF 
Industries; Arthur E. Gasparini, General 
Motors Corporation resident represent- 
ative in Buenos Aires; W. Arthur Grotz, 
president, Western Maryland; Chauncey 
Hand, attorney-at-law, Dorr & Hand; Cy- 
rus Hankins, president, Wine Railway Ap- 
pliance Company; Clark Hungerford, pres- 
ident, St. Louis-San Francisco; Donald R. 
Meier, ‘manager, Locomotive and Car 
Equipment Department, International 
General Electric Company; Max K. Rup- 
pert, president, Poor & Co.; George E. 
Stewart, Transportation Corps, Depart- 
ment of the Army; and David R. Watson, 
publisher of Modern Railroads. 

Problems of common concern will high- 
light the discussions at the 15-day session 
of the association. 


Definition of Contract 
Trucker Is Revised 


The Interstate Commerce Act’s defini- 
tion of contract trucker has been revised. 

The new definition was embodied in a 
bill, S.1384, passed recently by Congress 
and signed into law by President Eisen- 
hower. It is designed to give the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission “more help- 
ful standards” on the matter of distinguish- 
ing between common and contract truck- 
ers. 

It also directs the commission to ex- 
amine all outstanding contract trucker per- 
mits, and authorizes the granting of 
common-carrier certificates, in lieu of such 
permits, to truckers whose operations do 
not conform to the new definition, but who 
are found to be common carriers in fact. 
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More and more 


Trailmobiles ride 





The trailers pictured here are Trailmobile I.P. (In- 
tegral Post) trailers—unusually rugged performers 
that are fast gaining favor for piggy-back service. 


The “I.P.” offers high capacity in a strong cor- 
rugated steel design that will maintain its good 
appearance over years and years of rigorous service. 


*Customer Individualized Design 


TRAILMOBILE inc. 


31st and Robertson, Cincinnati 9, Ohio °° 
Sales and Service from Coast to Coast 7 PULLMAN 


Moe" 


(] please send me more information on Trailmobile trailers 
[_] please have a special Fleet representative call 
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It is low in first cost—inexpensive to maintain. 
And it’s just one of many designs available to you 
through Trailmobile’s exclusive CID* concept that 
lets you design trailers to meet your exact needs. 

Let us show you why Trailmobile trailers are a 


sound investment for piggy-back service. 
TR-636 


company 





address 


city 















A Statement 
of Confidence 


In 1956 Knorr brakes went to 55 Countries of the World! 


Experience derived through generations and a continuous development in braking technique harmonious 
to each individual component is expressed by this world wide confidence. 


Our working program includes: 





Appropriate compressed air and vacuum brakes with _ for all railroad vehicles 
all accessories as well as electrically controlled brakes 


Vacuum and compressed air combination brakes for locomotives 


Magnetic track brakes for high-speed rail cars and 
street cars 


Air brakes for trucks, buses and semitrailer 
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Technical Tidings 


Selected from September Railway Monthlies 





Reclamation of lubricating pads is a prob- 
lem confronting all railroads now that the 
first mandatory lubricator application date 
has passed. Both routine cleaning and prob- 
lems arising because large numbers of 
lubricator-equipped cars were caught in a 
flood made one railroad start an extensive 
test program. How lubricator cleaning was 
done and what was found is explained in 
Railway Locomotives and Cars. 


Heaving track because of frost in the 
roadbed isn’t the problem it once was 
on the Canadian National. Injection 
into the roadbed of a chemical known 
as Lignosol has eliminated, or greatly 
reduced, the need for costly shimming 
of track at heaved spots. Details are 
given in Railway Track and Structures. 


Radar and an analogue computer work full 
time to retard cars automatically at Penn- 
sylvania’s Conway yard near Pittsburgh. 
How they work is told in Railway Signaling 
& Communications. 


CPR has a program which enables it 
to develop a big portion of its annual 
passenger car maintenance budget with 
good accuracy. Why this is possible is 
reported in Railway Locomotives and 
Cars. 
e 
Engineers on the Central of Georgia, con- 
fronted with a situation requiring installa- 
tion of girders under the deck of a concrete 
viaduct—to permit removal of two inter- 
mediate bents—had to do it the hard way. 
Railway Track and Structures tells how 
the girders were skidded, cribbed and 
jacked into position. 
& 





Action of crossing gates and traffic 
lights is coordinated at three streets in 
a Cumberland, Md., crossing protec- 
tion installation. How the Baltimore 
& Ohio provided these controls is de- 
scribed in Railway Signaling and Com- 
munications. 
as 


Bigger than ever is the forecast for this 
year’s Allied Railway Supply Association 
exhibit in conjunction with the mid- 
September meetings of the Coordinated 
Mechanical Associations in Chicago. The 
New Products section of Railway Locomo- 
tives and Cars is devoted almost exclusively 
to products of ARSA exhibitors. 


Tie coatings are definitely effective in 
prolonging the life of ties, according 
to results of a survey reported in Rail- 
way Track and Structures. 

* 
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Airlines Sue Rails for 99 Million 


Another airline suit charging 34 major 
railroads with illegally monopolizing the 
commercial transportation of military per- 
sonnel has been filed in the United States 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia. The plaintiffs are 36 non-scheduled 
air lines, and they seek $99,600,000 on 
the triple-damage basis provided for in the 
anti-trust laws. 

The suit is like the $45-million case 
wherein other airlines have already ob- 
tained a favorable ruling that “concerted” 
Section 22 quotations made to govern- 
ment agencies are not covered by the In- 
terstate Commerce Act’s Section Sa, and 
are thus subject to the anti-trust laws. The 
railroad rates assailed in the suit are Sec- 
tion 22 quotations. (Railway Age, April 
15, p. 12, and August 5, p. 15). 

After the court’s ruling in the first suit, 
which the railroads are appealing, Con- 
gress passed proposed legislation to make 
it clear that Section 22 quotations qualify 
for the anti-trust clearance which Section 


5a confers on carrier rate-making pro- 
cedures. The proposed legislation was at- 
tached as an amendment to a bill which 
would revise Section 22; but it has a pro- 
viso stipulating that it shall not affect any 
court case pending at the time of its en- 
actment. The bill was at the White House 
awaiting action by President Eisenhower 
when this issue went to press. 

The proposed revision of Section 22 
would add provisions requiring submis- 
sion of Section 22 quotations to the ICC, 
except in cases where national security 
might be involved. Eliminated from the 
bill’s final version was a provision which 
would have ended Section 22 quotations 
for government shipments of household 
goods. 

Considerable debate preceded the Sen- 
ate’s favorable action on the final version. 
These proceedings included defeat of a 
motion whereby Senator Kefauver, Demo- 
crat of Tennessee, undertook to have ac- 
tion on the measure postponed. 


Truckers Lose ‘Section 22’ Case 


Contract truckers have failed to obtain 
relief from regulatory requirements which 
they sought to improve their position in 
the competition for government business. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied a petition to that end which 
was filed by the Contract Carrier Confer- 
ence of American Trucking Associations. 
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NYC Building Remodernizes 


A multi-million dollar modernization pro- 
gram for the New York Central Building 
at 230 Park avenue, New York City, 
which began late in August, is most re- 
cent example of the road’s policy of utiliz- 
ing its real estate holdings to the fullest 
extent. Project—which includes installa- 
tion of an air-conditioning system said to 
be the largest project of its kind ever 
undertaken in an_ existing, occupied 
building—is scheduled for completion late 
next summer. Air-conditioning system 
will be able to change the 1,033,000 cu ft 
of air within the building every six min- 
utes with either heated or cooled air. 


Among other things, the petition sought 
relief from the requirement that schedules 
of minimum rates be filed on 30-days no- 
tice. The petitioners argued that contract 
truckers are handicapped in their competi- 
tion with common carriers which offer un- 
published Section 22 quotations to the 
government. Granting of the petition was 
opposed by the railroads and common- 
carrier truck interests. 

In denying the petition, the commission 
said “one of the principal purposes” of the 
Interstate Commerce Act “is to promote 
and protect adequate and _ efficient 
common-carrier service as the backbone 
of public transportation,” and the regula- 
tion of contract carriage “is designed and 
confined with that end in view.” 

As to the 30-days-notice requirement, 
the report noted that this “may be modified 
easily and expeditiously, at the discretion 
of the commission, to meet any special or 
peculiar conditions.” Commissioner Tuggle 
filed a brief dissenting expression to which 
Chairman Clarke subscribed. 


Better Rail-Shipper 
Liaison Is Urged 


Closer shipper-railroad liaison will go a 
long way toward solving mutual transpor- 
tation problems, 85 railroad officers were 
told during the west coast meeting of the 
American Association of Railroad Superin- 
tendents. 

C. S. Connolly, assistant vice-president, 
traffic, the Carnation Company, said that 
shippers have an interest in maintaining 
and creating a healthy rail system. He 
added, however, that they are dissatisfied 
with coordination between traffic and op- 
erating departments leading to spotting 
poor-grade cars at shippers’ loading docks. 
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New Products Report 











New Bridge Tools 


developed group of 


available for assisting in 


A newly bridge 
tools is now 
trestle cap renewals. It includes a hydrau- 
lic power unit, a jack beam for open- 
deck trestles and one for ballast decks, a 
set of four hydraulic cylinders with sup- 
ports, a bridge scaffold, hydraulic bolt 
puller and hydraulic bolt cutter 

Jack beams are H-sections and have 
hangers for attaching to the trestle deck. 
The 22-ton cylinders have heads with 
double rollers that permit them to move 
along the lower flanges of the jack beam 


until positioned next to a pile. The cyl- 
inder supports are clamped to the piles. 

In use, the jack beam is hung from the 
deck next to the cap. The cylinders are 
located next to the piles, and the supports 
clamped on to the piles. Hydraulic power 
extends the cylinders and raises the deck. 
Drift bolts that are accessible are removed 
by the bolt puller. The remaining bolts 
are cut by the power cutter. The cap can 
be pried down (or up) to get at the other 
end of the bolts. The old cap is then 
removed, a new one installed, the deck is 
lowered. Fairmont Railway Motors, Inc., 
Dept. RA, Fairmont, Minn. e 


Three Diesel-Electric Sets 


Three new portable diesel electric sets 
—D311, rated at 30 kw. 60-cycle, three- 
phase current; D315 (Series G), rated at 
40 kw: and D318 (Series G), rated at 60 
kw—are available either skid-mounted or 
with running gear. The sets have 24-volt 
direct electric starting, wrap-around bases, 
control panels and water temperature-oil 
pressure safety shut-offs. 

According to the manufacturer, safety 
features include enclosed control panels. 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, Dept. RA 
Peoria, Ill. ¢ 


Tape Is Insulation and Sheath 


A new electric tape is now being offered 
which is designed for splicing and termi- 
nating either plastic or rubber cables and 
which, when used on voltages of less than 
2,000, serves as both insulation and sheath. 
The tape possesses optimum electrical 
characteristics, and is also resistant to 
weather, chemicals, and flames. 

Under application, Okoweld tape rapid- 
ly fuses into a solid, homogeneous wall 
around the connection. No adhesives are 
involved. Okonite Company, Dept. RA, 
Passaic, N.J. © 





Brushes with Shock Absorbers 


A hard rubber cap laminated to a pro- 
tective neoprene pad provides a double- 
duty shock absorber for motor and gen- 
erator brushes. The hard cap receives the 
initial impact of shock and _ vibrations 
transmitted from machine to brush holder. 
This is said to protect the softer pad from 
excessive wear and compression. The pad 
in turn is designed to protect the brush 
from short life, breakage and shunt fray- 
ing. The brushes are developed especially 
for railroad traction motors. Speer Carbon 
Company, Dept. RA, St. Marys, Pa. ¢ 
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Two Jobs, One Machine 

A new automatic printing calculating 
machine, does the work of both an adding 
machine and a calculator. The machine 
divides, multiplies, subtracts and adds 
through one control and 10 numeral keys. 

A “Simpla-Key” master control lever 
sets the machine for the mathematical 
function desired; figures are then entered 
on the simplified keyboard. According to 
manufacturer, rate and waybill calcula- 
tions are among uses. Victor Adding Ma- 
chine Company, Dept. RA, 3900 North 
Rockwell st., Chicago 18 e 


Plastic Battery Jars 

Molding of large plastic jars for station- 
ary batteries has made it possible for the 
manufacturer to completely eliminate glass 
jars for this purpose. The lightweight, heat- 
resistant polystyrene plastic is said to per- 
mit an increase in rated capacity, assure 
permanently leak-proof jar construction 
and substantially increase electrolyte vol- 
ume. The plastic jars reportedly have made 
it possible to enlarge the plate size to gain 
up to 11 per cent in capacity. Electric Stor- 
age Battery Company, Dept. RA, Box 
8109, Philadelphia 1 © 
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Can yard operations be better controlled? 


In the past several years there has been 
a lot of thinking on this subject, but there 
has been, to my knowledge, little done 
about it. However, recently, while reread- 
ing the proceedings of the 1956 meeting 
of the American Association of Railroad 
Superintendents, I came across something 
which was extremely interesting to me. 

Under discussion when the passage I’m 
going to quote was recorded was the re- 
port of a committee on “establishing 
standards for measuring yard and ter- 
minal efficiency.” Making these remarks 
was J. W. Gibson, general superintend- 
ent operations of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany railroad, who said: “We happen to 
use the direct labor employee as a base 
for a measuring stick. We do this be- 
cause as an industrial railroad we have 


some crews which are not standard five 
man crews. We break our figures down 
into cars per direct labor employee. 
“One of the first things needed in a 
yardstick,” Mr. Gibson continued, “as far 
as your operating superintendent is con- 
cerned, is the timeliness of the report. It 
does not do much good to learn at the end 
of a month or two months that you have 
fallen below the goal you have set as a 
measurement of your 100% efficiency. 
Any measurement coming to you should 
be on a daily basis—and at Ford Motor 
it is. Our switch orders are processed by 
an IBM machine. By 4 p.m. today I 
know what my production was and how I 
measured up to my goal yesterday. I can 
tell you how many cars I handled, by 
shift, per locomotive employee, etc. 


How much supervision is desirable? 


Supervision, Mr. Gibson continued, is 
important in operating a yard or terminal 
efficiently. “Four years ago,” he said, 
“we had what we thought was [plenty | 
of supervision. We established our stand- 


ard and then found we couldn’t achieve- 


it. We have gone to a point now where 
an outside railroad probably would con- 
sider us as having too much supervision. 
However, in dollars and cents, the over- 
all cost is the final answer. We have 
found that by adding supervision, and by 
getting our reports on a daily basis, that 
we have been able [to reach] our effi- 
ciency goal.” 

Mr. Gibson also made some pertinent 
remarks on the scheduling of industrial 
switching and crews’ lunch periods. “For 
a long time,” he said, “our railroad at- 
tempted to spot cars at its convenience. 





CONDUCTED by G. C. RANDALL, district 
manager, Car Service Division (ret.), As- 
sociation of American Railroads, this column 
runs in alternate weekly issues of this paper, 
and is devoted to authoritative answers to 
questions on transportation department mat- 
ters. Questions on subjects concerning other 
departments will not be considered, unless 
they have a direct bearing on transportation 
functions. Readers are invited to submit 
questions, and, when so _ inclined, letters 
agreeing or disagreeing with our answers. 
Communications should be addressed to 
Question and Answer Editor, Railway Age, 





30 Church Street, New York 7. 
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We have found that scheduling definite 
times for switching each track throughout 
the day and throughout the plant has 
allowed us, overall, to reduce the number 
of hours required to do the job. Where 
before, plants always were hollering that 
any loss in production was a result of 
poor switching service, etc., these sched- 
ules have taken the responsibility off our 
railroad and have thrown it back to pro- 
duction where it belongs. 

“We definitely have reduced power as 
a result of scheduling our tracks to be 
switched, say at 2, 5 and 10, rather than 
at railroad convenience, because we have 
been able to plan the work. 

“When I first was placed in charge of 
the railroad operation, the lunch period 
was referred to as the ‘lunch hour’. Ac- 
tually, by contract, it is a 20-minute paid 
lunch period. We have found that by 
scheduling our switches, and making it 
the responsibility of the conductor or 
foreman to switch at certain times, that we 
no longer have to go around asking our 
crews to get the cars switched during the 
lunch period. As a result, we feel we 
have increased efficiency by establishing 
definite spotting schedules.” 


Probably you feel as I do that you’d 
like to know something more about how 
Ford set the targets for performance, etc. 


“Each shift superintendent is answer- 
able for his shift. If we find that the num- 
ber of cars per locomotive hour is drop- 
ping below the standards we have set up, 
it is up to the superintendent to take off 
power or add power as the circumstances 
dictate. He not only has the responsi- 
bility but the authority. . . 

“We established standards approxi- 
mately four years ago. When we first 
started out we found we could make 
roughly 85-90%, based on the standard 
established. Through the last four years 
we found that, even in a reduced volume 
period, we can operate at between 97% 
and 102%. While we can add power 
on a daily basis, normally power is in- 
creased or decreased at the end of the 
week.” 


I would imagine, for example, that crews 
working in different segments of the “ter- 
minal” would have different bogeys at 
which to shoot. Maybe we can have a 
little more information on some of the 
unanswered questions later on. 

To just what extent today are railroads 
trying to set up standards by which to 
judge the effectiveness of operations? Of 
course, we’ve always had bogeys of a sort 
to shoot at, although they may. not always 
have been too realistic. I know that one 
or two roads at least have been using in- 
dustrial engineering techniques in efforts 
to establish performance goals for both 
yard and industrial crews. Such goals, if 
realistic should go a long way to help in 
planning work, which in turn should be 
an aid to improving service. 

In planning a new hump yard, for in- 
stance, managements generally have a 
pretty good idea of the rate at which they 
expect cars to be classified. And, appar- 
ently, after the bugs are taken out of 
these operations most of them are able to 
operate at something closely approaching 
the planned efficiency. It seems logical, 
therefore, that some other operations like- 
wise can be measured to see whether or 
not they are being performed as efficiently 
as possible. 

After measurement, of course, would 
come the setting of work standards, such 
as those mentioned by Mr. Gibson. 





WILL YOUR RAILROAD 
BE PREPARED TO GROW ? 


The ten-year period just ahead is 
a crucial one for the railroad industry. 


By every reasonable economic yard- 





placed sufficiently in advance that de- 
liveries of power will be made when 
power is required, not months or years 














stick—anticipated gross national prod- later. 
uct, population growth, construction 7 
activity, steel, chemical, fuel produc- On the eve of completing an ex- 
tion, etc.—this ten-year period offers pansion program that will add forty- 
undeniable opportunities for growth. two per cent to existing facilities at 
La Grange, we are in a better position 
Already, we are cooperating with than ever to help you schedule your 
several roads who have measured this motive requirements to match your 
potential. Their conclusions are based needs. Thus, whether it be new loco- 
on anticipating their equipment re- motives, upgrading or conversion of 
quirements well in advance of need. present motive-power, unit exchange 
They are laying the groundwork in- of components or entirely new prod- 
volved through specific year-by-year ucts, Electro-Motive can help you plan - 
order planning. Thus orders may be today for a more rewarding tomorrow. | 
Given orn ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
S yacpeeteantiahis GENERAL MOTORS 
LAGRANGE, ILLINOIS © HOME OF THE DIESEL LOCOMOTIVE | 
in Canada: General Motors Diesel, Ltd., London, Ontario 





FACTORY BRANCHES BRANCH WAREHOUSES 
Los Angeles, Calif. La Grange, III. Fort Worth, Texas 
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These Electro-Motive facilities can help you 
plan now for a more rewarding future 


COMPLETE LINE OF EFFICIENT GENERAL MOTORS LOCOMOTIVES 
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E9 Passenger F9 Freight or GP9 General SD9 Six-Motor SW1200 125-Ton SWs900 115-Ton 
Unit Heavy-Duty Purpose Unit Road Switcher Switching Unit Switching Unit 
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CONVERSION FACILITIES MAKE NEW LOCOMOTIVES FROM OLD 





F'T as it was delivered to us for Cutaway showing parts (red) used Result carries a new locomotive warranty 
converting to a modern GP9. from FT in conversion process, but costs‘considerably less than a new unit. 





UNIT EXCHANGE REDUCES INVENTORY OF MAJOR COMPONENTS 


This unique Electro-Motive serv- 
ice offers major locomotive compo- 
nents on an exchange basis. You 
don’t need to hold a locomotive out 
of service waiting for an assembly 
to be rebuilt. You can get unit ex- 
change service from any of the 
branches listed here to help you 
operate with smaller inventories and 
reduce maintenance costs with pre- 
cision, factory-built components 
that contain all the latest enginec:- 
ing improvements. 








STRATEGICALLY LOCATED BRANCHES 


A network of Electro-Motive Factory Branches and 
Warehouses puts genuine General Motors locomotive 
- = parts within 24 hours of any point in the United States. 
Six of the branches, plus our facilities at La Grange, 
handle remanufacture of major components with the 
same factory facilities used in original manufacture. 
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Q: “What are you doing, 516?” 





A: “We’re setting out four cars of sand.” 





“| don’t see how we 


10 Years of Railroad Radio 


Where we stand—what’'s ahead 


The healthy 10-year old is growing fast. About 180 railroads, including short 
lines and switching and terminal companies, have installed two-way radio. 

Railway Age’s annual surveys show that in 10 years since 1946, radio was in- 
stalled on 7,450 locomotives, in 2,754 cabooses and at 1,441 wayside offices. Railroads 
have also purchased 2,889 walkie-talkies. 

Equipment installations have averaged 2,500 radio units per year, over the 
past five years, and should continue for several years more. The point of saturation 
has not been reached. For example, only 28 per cent of the locomotives, 14 per cent 
of the cabooses and 15 per cent of the wayside offices are equipped with radio. 

Another impetus for further growth is that new uses are being discovered 
every day for this fast communications medium. The outlook is that by 1965 radio 
will be as commonplace on the railroads as the telephone is today. 


Yard radio 


The reasons for this phenomenal growth 
of railroad radio are quite obvious when 
you visit the railroads and see what they 
are accomplishing with it. One of the first 
uses of radio and one of the most wide- 
spread today is for yard service, in 
which yard switching locomotives are 
equipped with two-way radio. A radio 
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base station, usually at the yard office, 
provides communications between the 
yardmaster and the switch engines. 
Much time is saved with yard radio. 
The yardmaster no longer has to spend 
time hunting for his engines. He calls 
them on the radio to ascertain their loca- 
tions, and gives them instructions. Some 
roads having several switchers at a yard 
are able to cut off one or more engines 





because of the increased efficiency of the 
remaining locomotives equipped with 
radio. 

Improved service to shippers has re- 
sulted from the use of radio in vards and 
terminals. Shippers are able to get cars 
switched promptly. Prior to radio, they 
would telephone the yardmaster and he 
would spend considerable time trying to 
locate an engine to perform the switch. 
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operated before radio.” 


In many instances, he had to send an en- 
gine out from the yard to make the switch. 
Now he can quickly radio his engines 
and find out which locomotive is nearest 
to the shipper’s plant, and direct it to do 
the work. 

One road has found that by radio usage 
it has been able to pick up “hot shot” 
cars from industries in the late afternoon 
in time for these cars to make outbound 
trains. This road also has had increased 
business from shippers since the radio was 
installed. Summing up—yard and _ter- 
minal radio saves time and money, im- 
proves operations and service to ship- 
pers. 


Radio on trains 


End-to-end radio usage on locomotives 
and cabooses of freight trains came next. 
On one 1,300-mile run on single track, an 
installation of end-to-end radio made an 
overall saving of 5% hr on each freight 
train. Each train saved 5 to 10 min in 
entering and leaving sidings, because the 
conductor could radio his engineer where 
the caboose was, and when the brakeman 
was on board after closing the switch. 
Many railroads have had less _break-in- 
twos since installing train radio, because 
the conductor, in an emergency, radios 
the engineer to stop the train rather than 
“pulling the air” from the caboose. 


Wayside Offices Equipped 
One western railroad reports that the 


time saved in getting trains over the road 
between terminals on a _ division, by 
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Q: “What work have you got for us?” 








equipping them with radio, eliminates one 
4-unit diesel locomotive. In other words, 
without radio, it would require one more 
freight locomotive to move the same num- 
ber of trains. 

The next step from end-to-end was the 
logical one of equipping wayside offices 
with radio for communication between 
dispatchers or operators and freight trains. 
The advantages are many. With wayside 
stations about 30 miles apart, a train is 
always within radio range of a base sta- 
tion. This spacing also makes it possible 
for base stations to communicate with 
each other when line wires are down due 
to storms, thereby providing emergency 
communications. 

Train-to-wayside radio enables a dis- 
patcher, for example, to be promptly in- 
formed when a train is delayed. Thus he 
can rearrange meets to reduce further de- 
lays to other trains. 

Train-to-wayside radio is used exten- 
sively by crews on local freight trains, 
which set out and pick up cars at various 
towns. One railroad has found that the 
local freight has been able to eliminate 
all overtime since it has been equipped 
with radio. When the local is 5 to 10 
miles from a town, the conductor radios 
the agent concerning work to be done. 
In many instances, cars are to be picked 
up or set out on the outskirts of the town, 
before the local reaches the depot. With- 
out radio, the local would pull down by 
the depot, the conductor would talk to 
the agent to find out the work to be done. 
Often they would backtrack out to the 
edge of town to switch plants or pick up 
cars which they had passed on their way 
to the depot. 








A: “Two box cars on the house track.” 










To make effective use of wayside radio 
stations when the offices are closed, or to 
use unattended radio stations, remote con- 
trols were developed which enabled the 
dispatcher to operate the radio stations. 
When the dispatcher desires to call a train, 
he operate a selector key, his “voice” 
goes over telephone wires to the local 
wayside radio station and from there via 
radio to the train. Thus he can talk di- 
rectly to trains, and their crews in turn can 
call through the wayside stations and talk 
directly to him. 

One western railroad which had way- 
side radio stations in service for several 
years on local control, recently put in dis- 
patcher control because they had a 250- 
mile gap at night where there was only 
one station open 24 hr. With dispatcher 
control of the wayside radio stations, he 
had, in effect, open offices about every 30 
miles across the entire gap. 


Radio for autos 


Another step was to equip automobiles, 
trucks and track motor cars for train- 
masters, yardmasters, superintendents and 
road foremen of engines. Railroads have 
found that in terminal areas radio for 
these men has been a tremendous time 
saver, because they can be continually on 
the move. Radio keeps them informed 
of operations and enables them to be 
reached and to communicate with trains 
and their offices. 

One trainmaster says he has cut his 
driving considerably since his automobile 
has been equipped with two-way radio. 
Often he can give instructions from his 
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Q: “Any sign of 18 yet?” 


car without driving to the scene of opera- 
tions. Many road foremen of engines 
have found that when locomotives develop 
trouble, they can radio repair instructions 
to the crew. This often eliminates the 
necessity of sending a truck and mechanic 
to the locomotive. 

Trucks are also being radio equipped 
for use by communications, signal, main- 
tenance-of-way and car departments. 
Some railroads have used a station wagon 
or panel truck for a mobile radio shop, 
complete with tools, test equipment and 
radio to serve as an emergency base sta- 
tion. 


M/W Department Radio 


The maintenance-of-way department is 
using radio to increase the production time 
of gangs and expensive on-track equip- 
ment. An adjunct of this radio usage is 
that train delays are also being reduced 
and in many cases eliminated where 
trains encounter these gangs along the 
line. 

One midwestern railroad has equipped 
rail, track surfacing and tie renewal gangs 
with radio. Each gang has several trucks 
and on-track machines which are radio 
equipped. The foreman carries a walkie- 
talkie. This road issues specific train or- 
ders for approaching trains concerning the 
working limits of the gangs, which include 
the name of the gang foreman. The train 
crews calls the foreman for instructions 
about moving through the work limits. 

Because the train crew radios ahead, 
the foreman can usually have the track 
clear when the train arrives. Production 
time is increased because the gang gets in 
the clear when the train is heard from. 
Previously if a train was late, the gang 
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A: “He just called me 10 miles out.” 


spent time “in the clear,” which they 
could have spent working. Some roads 
give radio to the flagmen with these gangs, 
so they can communicate with approach- 
ing trains, instructing them concerning 
track conditions. 

In addition to keeping trains moving, 
the m/w department of one railroad finds 
that the foreman of the surfacing gang 
can keep better control over his opera- 
tions with radio. Because the on-track 
machines may be spread over a half mile 
of track or more, the foreman keeps in 
touch with all machines by using the 
radio. “It certainly has saved me a lot of 
walking, and I'm not as tired at the end 
of the day as I used to be,” he stated. 

One railroad has radio on a wrecker 
crane, and the foreman carries a walkie- 
talkie or a portable radio transmitter to 
call the crane. Therefore he can stand 
on the ground, away from the crane, and 
direct operations by voice communica- 
tions. This road says this is most effective, 
because as the foreman puts it, “I can 
give the operator detailed instructions 
about moving cars or engines. It’s safer 
that way, because the operator has only 
to watch his hook, whereas before he had 
to watch it as well as look for hand sig- 
nals. Radio gives us precise control of 
the wrecker.” 


Walkie-talkies 


Many roads are equipping cabooses and 
locomotives with walkie-talkies, in addi- 
tion to the standard high-power 30 watt 
sets. When trainmen go out to inspect the 
train or direct switching moves, they take 
radio right along with them. 





Among major uses of walkie-talkies are 
(1) car checking and (2) car inspection 
work. In car checking, the clerks carry 
radio packsets as they walk down a line 
of freight cars, or they are located at a 
point where trains pass them. They read 
off initials, number and kind of car into 
their packset “mikes.” This clerk’s voice 
is picked up by a radio base station at 
the yard office where it is fed into a 
recorder, or directly written down by an- 
other clerk. The recordings are tran- 
scribed later. This method of radio check- 
ing saves time. 

Car inspection work using radio has 
produced much saving of time. Car in- 
spection systems are generally of two 
types: (1) all radio and (2) radio with a 
paging speaker system. In the all-radio 
system, the car inspectors are equipped 
with walkie-talkies which transmit on one 
frequency and receive on another. The 
inspectors talk to a receiving station, 
which picks up the voice and puts it on a 
wire circuit to the lead car inspector or 
foreman’s office. This is also transmitted 
by wire to a transmitter about 12 or 1 
mile away and rebroadcast at a different 
frequency. When the foreman talks, his 
voice goes via wire circuit to the radio 
transmitter and is broadcast. 

In the radio-loudspeaker system, the 
inspectors have small portable radio trans- 
mitters. They talk into them, their voices 
being picked up by a radio receiving sta- 
tion and fed not only to the speaker in 
the foreman’s office, but also to a paging 
speaker system in the yard. Thus the 
inspectors talk on radio, and listen to the 
paging speakers. The car foreman talks 
on the paging speaker system. When the 
foreman is out in the yard, he carries a 
walkie-talkie or portable transmitter for 
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: “We’re done at Smith street. What next?” 


communications. Thus he can be called 
regardless of his location. 

One of the most important uses of 
radio by the inspectors is to coordinate 
their actions when setting out or remov- 
ing blue flags at the ends of cars. Radio 
has also increased their efficiency because 
the foreman can promptly give them 
their next assignment, whereas formerly 
he had to wait until they called him on a 
telephone. 

The radio has also been a great “step- 
saver” in this work. Often the inspectors 
use radio to consult their foreman about 
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Yard clerk: “76-541, a Santa Fe box.” 
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bad order cars and regarding minor re- 
pairs to be made in the yard. One road 
has a car department truck equipped with 
radio, and in one instance, the truck was 
called by radio and went to a freight 
train on the main line. The car men 
repaired a journal so that the train was 
able to proceed without having to set the 
car out. Again time was saved. 

Other uses of walkie-talkies are for di- 
recting switching operations during fogs; 
for setting stakes and reading levels by 
surveying parties; aligning searchlight sig- 
nals; and checking switch positions and 
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A: Go over to Acme Lumber for a switch.” 


signal aspects when cutting in a new inter- 
locking 

Railroads are also equipping fork lift 
trucks, tractors and other materials-han- 
dling equipment at freighthouses and 
shops for coordinating their operations. 
One road has equipped an overhead trav- 
eling crane with radio so that the foreman 
on the shop floor can give detailed in- 
structions to the crane operator. As one 
man said, “when you can talk to a fellow, 
you can do your job so much better, and 
so can he.” 

When agents or operators at wayside 


Car inspector: “I think I got a bad order.” 





radio stations see a hot box, dragging 
equipment or a shifted load on a passing 
freight train, they inform the engineman 


by radio. One railroad man said, “the 


fact that radio has saved us several poten- 
tial severe accidents more than justifies its 
cost. One derailment will pay for a great 
deal of radio equipment.” 


Why the future is bright 


“When you can communicate, you can 
keep trains moving.” That just about 
sums up the underlying reason why radio 
has been so successful on_ railroads. 
Keeping trains moving also implies keep- 
ing cars moving in yards and terminals. 
That’s why yard radio is so vital. Many 
railroad men say today that one of their 
biggest challenges is reducing time spent 
by freight cars in yards and terminals. 
Radio can reduce that time considerably. 

The future of radio, as far as technical 
developments are concerned, is very 
bright. The single package radio unit 
with the transmitter, receiver and power 


supply in one case, which is interchange- 
able, is now standard, accepted by the 
AAR. Thus radio units on locomotives, 
cabooses and in wayside stations can be 
interchanged, providing they operate on 
the same voltages. 

One of the most important develop- 
ments is the use of transistors, which re- 
place vacuum tubes and require less 
power. The transistor power supply is 
here. This unit eliminates the need for 
vibrators or engine-generator sets to sup- 
ply power for locomotive radio. These 
new power supplies weigh less, because 
they do not have the “big weight unit” 


of the old ones, namely the transformer. 
One single-package radio unit just de- 
veloped weighs less than 25 Ib. Transis- 
tor walkie-talkies are down to 9 lb. These 
lighter weight, smaller units have less 
power consumption and longer life, and 
they are easier to handle. 


“Split-channel” radio operation, in 
which railroad radio equipment will have 
to operate on narrower channels than at 
present, is to be completed by 1962. By 
that time some railroad radio will be op- 
erating on new frequency assignments. 
But this is only a minor technicality be- 
cause radio equipment manufactured for 
the last couple of years is capable of 
split-channel operation. And most other 
radio units can be converted for as little 
as $10 per unit. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission is expected to hold 
hearings on assignments this fall. 

With its tremendous savings in time and 
money with improvement in operations, 
it is hard to see why any railroad will 
try to operate without radio. 
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GN ISN’T STRIKING THE FLAG—A Great Northern em- 
ployee at Hibbing, 
Minn., has sent me a copy of a circular addressed to all GN 
operating department employees by Vice-President Ira Pool. 
Mr. P. doesn’t leave any doubt in the reader’s mind about where 
the GN stands as regards the passenger business. He says: 
“Undoubtedly many of you have read and heard much which 
casts doubt on the future of railroad passenger service. You 
may be assured that the Great Northern intends to continue 
working aggressively at retaining and increasing our passenger 
patronage. A new approach to the problem of making our 
service attractive has been developed with the intention of gain- 
ing a national reputation for courtesy and service. The first 
step will be. .. .” Mr. Pool then goes on to disclose a specific 
program which begins with a project to solicit a detailed state- 
ment from each passenger on what he thinks of GN service; 
and which embraces an effort to enlist all employees in a pro- 
gram for unfailing courtesy to all patrons, on all occasions. 


It’S UP TO EMPLOYEES—My own personal opinion, for 

whatever it’s worth, is that the 
future of the passenger business lies, at least 50 per cent, in 
the hands of employees. Not only in the way they treat the 
customers (that item is at the top of the list), but also in their 
being cooperative in securing necessary economy in this service. 
With their many public contacts and political influence, em- 
ployees could also improve treatment of railroad passenger 
service at the hands of government. 


WHY WHITMAN’S CHEERFUL—I had a visit a couple of 

weeks ago with President 
Fred Whitman of the Western Pacific and, as always, found 
him full of stimulating ideas. He said he’s encouraged about 
the railroads’ future for several reasons, two of them being: 
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After Hours with Gun pe 


“First, because I am confident we can regain traffic lost 
to other forms of transportation, and increase our traffic, by 
using what I call the ‘rifle approach’ with particular shippers. 
That is, we must improve our technique in learning everything 
we can of the needs of particular shippers. Then we must 
adapt ourselves so our service meets customers’ requirements— 
not only for carloads, but also by the use of piggyback to handle 
truckloads. 

“Second, there are still plenty of opportunities for reducing 
costs by adopting improved methods of maintenance and 
operation. This requires imagination and resourcefulness, as 
well as a continuing determination to achieve success without 
relaxing our constant efforts in any way.” 


CAUTIOUS CAPITAL EXPENDITURES—Mr. Whitman went 

on to explain his 
thoroughly matured policy on capital expenditures—how to 
pick out the most profitable ones, and avoid those that won’t 
pay their way. Here is what he said: 

“We can improve our position from the expense side by 
being more selective than we have in the past in adopting new 
projects. Each project should be carefully studied so that 
only those will be selected which will yield the highest return 
on investment on the basis of discounted cash-flow rate of return. 
All others which do not return the cost of investment money, 
that is about 7%, must be resolutely rejected unless there are 
extremely compelling reasons for adopting them.” 


TOUGH STATION NAMES—For the city with the name most 

often mispronounced, Rock Is- 
land Special Engineer G. E. Becker nominates Des Moines. 
He says any native knows the right way to say it is “Dee Moin” 
—but the ignorant call it “Dez Moin,” “Dee Moins” or “Dess 
Moins.” 
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Walter J. Taft, Washington Editor of Railway Age 
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railway news in Washington 


\f ith this week’s issue you'll find another new 
Railway Age service—a new feature column 
“Watching Washington with Walter Taft.” 


Railway Age’s “Washington Watchdog,” Walter 
Taft has been head of our office in the nation’s 
capital ever since 1937. We’ve always believed in 
a close hook-up with Washington—for where 
else does so much vital railway news originate? 
That’s why Simmons-Boardman opened its own 
editorial office in Washington way back in 1916 
—and we were the first business paper publisher 
to do so. 


It takes a special journalistic skill to sift and 
translate the mass of railroading news from 
Washington into clear, incisive reporting. With 
his background of more than twenty years 
of railroad reporting from Capitol Hill, Walter 
Taft has long since established that talent. We 
don’t know a keener analyst of railroad news 
from Washington—or anyone who can spot 
trends in the news more readily. This is just what 
Walter will be doing in his timely comments 
each week. When we decided to expand our 
Washington coverage to bring you this interpre- 
tive service—we knew Walter Taft was our man. 


The addition of Walter Taft's column to the 
pages of Railway Age simply illustrates another 
way in which we’re trying to bring you the most 
significant railway news at a new, stepped-up 
pace. We know you’re on a fast reading schedule 

so we've introduced a new angle into our busi- 
ness. We call it time-saving. Look around in to- 
day’s Railway Age—-see if it isn’t delivering more 
solid reading matter—with more pleasure and 
in less time. 
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Canadian Shippers Tell Why They 


Only one conclusion can be 
drawn from an_ independent 
survey conducted by Railway 
Age’s associated monthly publi- 
cation, Railway Freight Traffic, 
of industrial traffic managers 
representing a cross-section of 
Canadian industry. 

Among other things, the sur- 
vey shows convincingly that: 
Canadian shippers, with some 
exceptions, like the idea of a- 
greed charges, and see no ob- 
jection to them as they are now 
being used. 

Agreed charges have tended 
to reduce or stabilize total 
freight bills paid by Canadian 
industry and agriculture. 

Agreed charges in Canada 
have introduced no serious ele- 
ment of discrimination be- 
tween shippers, commodities, 


or localities. 


“No objection 
in principle” 


What was perhaps the most important 
single inquiry on Railway Freight Traffic’s 
questionnaire asked Canadian traffic men 
if they “see any objection to the principle 
of agreed charges, as they are now ap- 
plied in Canada.” Twenty-one, in effect, 
said “No”; 
of those based their answer on the lim- 
ited ground that agreed charges “tend” to 
restrict or eliminate competitive forms of 


only nine said “Yes,” and six 


transportation. 

Any bad effect on competition was dis- 
puted, however, by plenty of other re- 
spondents. One man said: “I do not feel 
they [agreed charges] will ever eliminate 
trucking.” Another pointed out that 
agreed charges themselves are “simply a 
means of competition [for railways] with 
other types of carriers.” Several others 
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No discrimination experienced 


Respondents to a survey of industrial 
traffic managers rejected by the overwhelm- 
ing margin of 25 to two the suggestion, 
frequently advanced in the United States 
by opponents of agreed charges, that such 
charges lead to discrimination between 
shippers, commodities or localities. 

Typical replies to a question on this 
particular point included such comments as: 

“Discrimination is impossible. Rates are 
published and available to all shippers of 
similar products.” . . . 





called attention to the apparently unan- 
swerable argument that “trucking com- 
panies are in position to offer agreed 
charge rates on an equal basis with rail- 
ways”; that “a truck operator can and 
does make similar agreements”; and that 
“other types of carriers have the oppor- 
tunity to make individual deals with ship- 
pers.” “Rail carriers should have freedom 
to meet competitive conditions of other 
transportation agencies,” in the opinion 
of another Canadian shipper. 


“Definitely solved 


A closely related question was: “With- 
out reference to their effect on railroads, 
what is your general opinion, as traffic 
manager, concerning agreed charges?” 


Favorable replies outweighed unfavor- 
able or doubtful answers by precisely 
two to one. 

Most common answer on the favorable 
side was that agreed charges tend to sta- 
bilize marketing procedures and transpor- 
tation costs. 

One reply called them “a sensible, logi- 
cal manner for railways to obtain tonnage 
from an industry such as ours.” Another 
said: 

“They are working satisfactorily now 
from the viewpoint of shippers.” For a 
third, they have “definitely solved a seri- 
ous problem with which we were faced.” 

A more detailed answer was that “they 
are good, and in effect are no different 
from competitive rates based upon market 
competition or method of transport.” One 
traffic man described them simply as “very 
satisfactory”; another thinks they are “the 
best form of tariff rates”; while still an- 
other called them “beneficial to industry. 
They encourage larger loads and intro- 
duce a new element of carrier competi- 
tion.” 
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Like Agreed Charges 








“We know of no discrimination, as 
agreed charges are available to all who meet 
the requirements of the original contract.”... 

“Just the reverse is true. Agreed charges 
help the small shipper. As to transportation, 
the trucking industry is making tremendous 
strides. There is no truth in the charge of 


discrimination.” .. . 


“We studied agreed charges very care- 
fully and found no element of discrimina- 


ee 


“There is no undue prejudice or discrim- 
° . . . il 
ination involved in agreed charges. 














“In most respects an agreed charge is a 
natural for railways,” in the opinion of a 
western Canadian dairy cooperative. The 
traffic manager of a major manufacturing 


concern adds that “rates and _ special 
arrangements possible through agreed 
charges” automatically lead traffic “to 


seek its proper economic level and hold 
to it.” 

Opinions which might be classified as 
unfavorable were expressed, generally, by 
the same respondents who objected to 
agreed charges on principle. They were 
based, in most every case, on the possi- 
bility that agreed charges might result 
in elimination or diminution of competi- 
tion; or, in one case, that they might, at 
some time, be used for some other pur- 
pose than to meet carrier competition, 
e.g., to disrupt market or product relation- 
ships. 

One respondent, and one only, thinks 
the lower rates usually afforded by agreed 
charges could result in higher rates on 
other commodities. Most of the men who 
expressed such thoughts conceded, how- 
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ever, that they were voicing future fears 
rather than present facts. There seemed 
to be virtually unanimous agreement that 
agreed charges, in practice, are being 
fairly and sensibly used. 


ee “No ad 


= in bigness” 


Only one respondent raised the point 
that agreed charges give large shippers “a 
still greater advantage over small ship- 
pers’—and this was strongly denied by 
replies from representatives of two small 
shippers. 

A west coast fishery company, for ex- 
ample, wrote: “We only ship a very small 
amount of canned salmon by rail [but] 
we are pleased to be able to ship the occa- 
sional car at the agreed rate, which allows 
us to be competitive with other brokers.” 


A mid-Canadian oil distributor, whose 
manager described it as “only a small 
concern,” said: “Our operating costs are 
less, both freight-wise and plant-wise, be- 
cause the chance to use rail transporta- 
tion at a competitive rate gives us a more 
favorable operating setup.” 

The only other objections to the prin- 
ciple of agreed charges were that “rail- 
ways seem to have a tendency to use them 
as a cureall,” and that “a party to such 
an agreement is barred from dealing with 


other transport companies—i.e., from 
‘shopping’.” 

These isolated objections, however, 
were more than overbalanced by the 


many favorable comments received from 
respondents other than those previously 
quoted. The traffic manager for a major 
oil company called them “simple, effective 
and non-discriminatory.” They are, he 
added, easy to file; any shipper can use 
them, and they provide an “uncomplicated 
procedure” for determining the applic- 
able rate. A respondent from another in- 
dustry described them as “open to all 
shippers who can meet the terms of the 
agreement; once negotiated they can be 
quickly made effective.” As presently 
used, “agreed charges are a fair form of 
competition,” said another. 


“Discount for 
volume purchase” 





“Agreed charges,” wrote a west coast 
businessman, “are nothing more than the 
everyday business practice of giving a dis- 
count for volume purchase.” Another 
west coast traffic manager likes them be- 
cause he believes “shippers should be free 
to negotiate for any type of cost item, 
including wages, material costs or trans- 
portation costs.” Other favorable opin- 
ions were expressed in such terms as these: 

“The principle is good, in that all com- 
petitors can benefit.” . . . “The principle 
is sound and I cannot see anything wrong 
with it. With agreed charges all industries 
receive the same treatment from the rail- 
ways, who, in turn, are assured of a cer- 
tain tonnage in consideration thereof.” . . . 
“Agreed charges tend to stabilize mar- 
keting patterns by assuring rates for a 
fixed period . with the net result of 
providing the consumer with the product 
at a lesser cost for fixed periods.” . 
“Our rates are established at a lower cost 
to us, which would indicate agreed 
charges are in our best interest.” ... 
“Agreed charges are only made to meet 
competition, and at the same time insure 
(Continued on page 44) 
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What they did 


When you are installing in the neighborhood of 800,000 new ties in track each 
year, as does the Illinois Central, even a small reduction in the cost of handling each 


tie is important. 


Like many roads, the IC used to load new ties in high-side gondolas at tie-treat- 


Special Tie Car Cuts Unloading Costs 


ing plants and unload them in piles in station grounds or along the right of way. In 


recent years, a minor but increasing portion of the annual tie requirements were un- 


loaded at the points of use from work trains, or sometimes from local freight trains. 

Various ways to reduce the cost of this operation were tried out. None offered 
promising results until the road undertook the development of a special tie car. Now 
four men can unload the car in a half hour by sliding ties out the sides instead of 


How they did it 


Experiments were started with a high- 
side, 50-ton capacity gondola. 41 ft long, 
to determine the best design for this 
purpose. Since ties have a tendency to roll 
down the side of an embankment when 
dropped parallel with the track, it was 
decided to design the new tie-distribution 
car so that the ties could be slid endwise 
out of the car sides. 

The side sheets of the car were removed, 
Jeaving only the top and bottom angles 





lifting them over the sides of standard gondolas. 


and the side uprights and diagonals in 
place. However, since the car was to be 
used to haul ties for a considerable dis- 
tance from the treating plant, some means 
was needed to prevent the ties from being 
jostled out the sides while the car was in 
transit. 

Horizontal steel slats, which could be 
removed just prior to unloading, were 
tried first. Small steel angles, having slots 
cut into the projecting legs to form han- 
gers for the slats, were welded to each up- 
right. Each slat was made long enough to 


IN PREPARATION for unloading the car the vertical slats are removed and dropped 


to the car floor on the other side. 
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span two openings between the uprights 
and the slats were spaced one above the 
other so as to be on a plane for each tier 
of ties piled in the car. 


A Complication Develop; 


When the conversion work had been 
completed at the road’s car shops at 
Ceutralia, Ill, the car was loaded with 
ties at the treating plant, with the ties 
placed transverse to the length of the car, 
and taken out on the line for unloading. 


CROSSTIES are unloaded by sliding them 
endwise out the open side of car. 
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Cuts RE-Turning! 


Turning Wheels are earning wheels. When 
they’re rolling on the track, they’re play- 
ing their part in paying a return on the 
money invested in the equipment. When 
they’re being RE-turned, it’s a costly, 
time-consuming operation. 

There’s a practical way to keep wheels 
off the lathes and on the tracks... with 
the Westinghouse AP Mechanical-Pneu- 
matic Decelostat® Controller. At the first 





hint of a slip, the Decelostat Controller 
momentarily relieves braking pressure... . 
permitting wheels to regain train speed 
... then, braking pressure is immediately 
built up to train level. 

Because braking pressure is relieved the 
. the slip is 
arrested before it can develop into a slide 


instant wheel slip starts . . 


.. . and you save the cost of many flat 
wheels. 


Westinghouse Air Brake 











AIR BRAKE DIVISION 





COMPANY 





@ WILMERDING, PENNA. 














VERTICAL SLATS are made of channel-type steel so they will have the necessary re- 


sistance to bending when car is loaded. 


After a few trials it was evident that this 
design was not satisfactory because, in 
many instances, the ties were jostled suf- 
ficiently while in transit to impinge on the 
slats. This meant that such ties had to be 
pried back before the slats could be re- 
moved. 

To overcome this difficulty it was de- 
cided to revise one side of the car to try 
out vertical slats. Horizontal steel angles 
were riveted on the inside to the tops and 
bottoms of the uprights and slots were cut 
into them accommodating six vertical slats 
between each upright. Holes, into which 
the pointed end of a tie hook could be 
inserted, were bored through each end of 
the vertical slats to assist in their removal. 

A few trial runs with this design con- 
vinced the road of its superior design, but 
pointed up two weaknesses. The vertical 
slats were not strong enough to prevent 


bending so ties could work through be- 
tween the slats to protrude beyond the 
car side. Also, the bottom angles, extend- 
ing the length of the car, made it necessary 
for the men to raise the ties lying on the 
floor of the car before they could be 
ejected. These difficulties were corrected 
by substituting vertical slats of channel 
steel and by bolting two lines of timbers 
to the floor of the car for its entire length. 
The result is the car of present design. 


How car is used 


The car has been tested repeatedly with 
its current design and the tests have proved 
that four laborers can unload a carload of 
ties in less than half an hour. For control- 
ling the number of ties being unloaded, 
the section forces plant stakes on the road 





TIMBERS fastened to the bottom of the car make it easy to slide lower ties over bot- 


tom side angles without lifting. 
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bed shoulder for every 25 ties to be re- 
newed. The foreman rides the car as the 
four trackmen unload the ties and he 
counts the number coming off the car. He 
is also in position to signal the engineer 
when to speed up or slow down. Usually, 
another man on the ground follows the 
train and pulls away ties which fall too 
close to the rails. 

At the start of the unloading work, the 
four men in the car pull the slats and drop 
them to the car floor on the opposite side. 
Then, each with a small tie hook, they un- 
load the ties by hooking their ends and 
sliding them out. Where car-side uprights 
or diagonals interfere the ties must be 
pulled to one side before ejection. 

Cost studies (including supervision, 
labor and work-train expense) indicated 
that conversion of the cars was econom- 
ically justified. With this fact established 
the road undertook conversion of a limited 
number of cars for tie-distribution pur- 
poses. This work includes repairing the 
running gear, removing the side sheets and 
installing vertical slats on both sides, 
welding any drop bottoms in the closed 
position, installing the two lines of floor 
timbers, and painting. 

Experience with the special car shows 
several distinct advantages. There is a 
marked decrease in the hand labor re- 
quired. The ties are slid out easily through 
the sides of the car by one or two men as 
compared with the three or four men re- 
quired for lifting the ties over the sides of 
gondola cars. There is less hazard when 
the ties do not have to be lifted. No ex- 
pensive machinery or tools are required 
nor is any special handling required while 
loading ties at the treating plant. The ties 
generally fall perpendicular to the track 
and close to where they are to be used. 
Revenue service is not deprived of sorely 
needed cars. 
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UNLOADING finished, the vertical slats 
are returned to the car side. 
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“Fill it up one day— 
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NEW 





‘Run the light repair track 


like a production line”’ 


New Car Repair Idea Wins on NYC 


“Progressive” is the name the New York 
Central gives to the car repair methods 
being used on the light repair tracks in the 
new Frontier yard at Buffalo, N. Y. 
“Radical” could well be the description 
for the light repair facilities which have 
just been completed to make this possible. 

The NYC is among the pioneers in ar- 
ranging to equip its freight yards with 
installations to make speedy repairs to 
cars found in bad order during classifi- 
cation. Results of this system are reduc- 
tions in car delays, increase in car supply, 
fewer complaints from shippers, and more 
efficient utilization of car repair forces. 

Frontier yard did not go into operation 
with this new car repair facility because 
it is a concept so new on the Central that 
a conventional car repair area was pro- 
vided and installed in accord with plans 
drawn up only last year. Frontier yard 
itself was put into operation during Febru- 
ary of this year (Railway Age, March 18, 
p 28). Until the end of June, the five- 
track car repair area was a conventional, 
one-shift, “‘fill-it-up-one-day, fix-’em-the- 
next” sort of installation. 

The new facilities for “progressive” re- 
pairs were in use only one week on a one- 
shift basis, and went to a two-shift opera- 
tion. Now plans are under way to go 
to a three-shift, round-the-clock schedule. 
Typical shop loads are 40 to 45 cars with 
busy days seeing the accumulation of 50 
to 55 bad orders during a 24-hour period. 
These are found during the classification 
of 3,000 to 3,200 cars daily, which has 
been the regular load for Frontier recently. 

Even now, not all repair work is done 
in the “progressive” facility. Jobs such as 
adjusting and rebanding some loads, 
straightening safety appliances and repair- 
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ing broken train lines are handled right in 
the classification yard. The car depart- 
ment has a station wagon to get repairmen 
and necessary tools and material to dis- 
abled cars. It is the intention of the 
mechanical departments to do as much 
repair work as possible in the yard to 
avoid some delay which must always ac- 
company the shopping of a car. 

Car inspectors check all cars as they are 
moved up the hump. Bad orders and cars 
due for periodic lubrication or brake work 
are Classified into Track 19 in the yard. At 
frequent intervals, a yard locomotive takes 
the cars from this track and puts them on 
the inbound tracks at the repair facility. 
Any time that these inbound tracks are 
emptied during working hours, the car 


foreman will call for available bad order 
cars to be placed on these tracks to keep 
his repair forces working steadily. The 
only classification done to these cars while 
placing them on the inbound repair tracks 
is to place the badly damaged cars on 
[rack 5 in the repair installation. 

The heart of the progressive repair 
facility is a 120-ft long, open-sided, open- 
ended, steel-framed, metal-covered struc- 
ture spanning the five tracks of the car 
repair area. This repair area is at the west 
end of Frontier yard; the hump is at the 
east end. 

The center of this shop has a 20-ft wide 
concrete runway extending across all five 
tracks. Each track is equipped with what 
the NYC calls an “A” frame—a far cry 








READY 'TO GO are these cars moved to the east end of the car repair shelter after 
having had various types of light repairs made to them. Pedestal-crane type “A” frames 
are located across the center of the shop and all tracks have jacking pads, 
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How This Long Car 
Can Shrink 
Your Operating Costs 


Piggy-Back car’s 79'6” length enables you to lock on 3. short 
trailers or 2 of the longest trailers with ease. Lightweight at 
49,000 Ibs., it easily carrys a ‘120,000 Ib. load. 


“Guided Loading” of trailers also cuts your costs, One man does 
it in 1 and 4 minutes. 


Trailers don’t need permanent attachments. At loading yards a 
Universal Dolly can be installed on—or removed from—any 
trailer in about 2 minutes. Thus any trailer can be handled on 
this car. 


This 79'6” all-steel car only costs you about the same as a 
regular 40 ft. flat car. 


Get more cost-saving facts. Write or call. 


PIGGY-BACK, INC. 


70 Pine Street 
New York 5, N. Y. — WHitehall 3-0030 


HANDBOOK of AMERICAN RAILROADS 


1956 Edition official Facts, Figures and Maps of every Class | Railroad in the U.S.! 


THIS PIGGY-BACK, INC. CAR 
HANDLES CONTAINERS AS WELL. 


PIGGY-BACK__. 
C= 





by Robert G. Lewis, Publisher of ‘Railway Age” 


Here it is — the only collection under one cover of all the important information 
on the 113 Class 1 railroads, Specially-drawn maps show the complete route of 
each road. This book is filled with beautiful action photos of crack trains such as 
the El Capitan, Empire Builder, Silver Meteor. You get answers to such questions 
as: What equipment does the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy operate? What 
changes have recently taken place in the operations of different roads? Who is the 
president of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie? What’s the historical distinction of the 
B&O? And this is only a sample of the 251 pages of useful, fascinating material 
in HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. Send for it today on a no-risk, 


free-examination basis. 





The railroads in the Handbook are detailed as follows: 


1. Map of the railroad 6. Latest financial and oper- NS AS ST TS A STN ming 
2. Prominent train photo ating statistics Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corp., Dept. RA. 

3. Herald of the road 1. Latest equipment data 30 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. 

4. Historical sketch 8. Statistics of general in- Please send me ‘‘Handbook of American Railroads.” I'll 
5. Biography of chief officer terest examine it for 10 days free. Then, I’il either remit 33.95 f 


(plus small postage) or will return book and owe nothing. 


We'll send you the new HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 

to read and use for 10 days free. See if this isn’t the biggest 

and most practical accumulation of railroad knowledge ever 

published . . . a bonanza for rail executives and railroad sup- 

plier, as well as for the railfan. Fill out coupon and mail now. 
(Free inspection offer good in United States only.) 


A Se ee ee TT ee ee 


SAVE: Send $3.95 with coupon and we pay postage. 
Same return privilege; refund guaranteed. i 






9-2-57 
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from the standard rip track “A” frame. 
Its only similarity is one of function, for 
it still serves to support three hoists which 
are used for truck disassembly. On each of 
them are two hand-operated chain hoists 
for handling truck side frames. Between 
these two is an electric hoist for lifting the 
bolster. The “A” frame is actually a 
pedestal crane which swings into a stan- 
chion on the opposite side of the track for 
support while it is being used. It is swung 
clear of the track so cars can be moved 
through. 

Reinforced concrete jacking pads extend 
along both sides of each track through 
the length of the car repair building. All 
of the remainder of the floor except under 
the ties is blacktopped even with the top 
of the rails. Along these tracks are com- 
pressed air outlets and electrical outlets 
equipped with receptacles for both 110-v 
and 220-v a-c. The road plans later to 
pipe in oil, oxygen and acetylene for this 
installation. 


Sheltered Repairs 


The Central has no plans for putting 
sides or doors on its new building but 
anticipates that the shelter provided by 
the new structure will do much to speed 
car repairs in Buffalo’s severe winters. 

Cars are pulled in from the inbound 
tracks with car pullers. These are winch- 
type units powered with 15-hp motors, 
and each one can pull up to eight coupled 
cars with its steel cable. There is one for 
each of the five tracks. On the outbound 
side of the shop, there are three capstan- 
type car pullers. Ropes are used to move 
cars here, and usually these cars are moved 
only one or two at a time. Other equip- 
ment for the shop includes two lift trucks, 
two crane trucks, and two welding ma- 
chines. The entire repair shelter is illumi- 
nated with industrial-type mercury-vapor 
lighting. 

Adjacent to the new repair building is 
the car facility building which contains a 
stores area, wood mill, blacksmith shop, 
oil room, air room, wheel shop, locker 
room and office. The wheel shop is 
equipped only with a journal lathe. The 
NYC does journal work at Frontier yard, 
but other types of wheel work and all 
new wheels are handled by the regular 
system wheel shop. 

Heavy repair work is done on one track 
in the Frontier repair shop. Regular light 
running repairs (mainly repacking, brake 
cleaning, and wheel work) are handled on 
the other four tracks. During the first trick, 
the heavy repair track has a six-man crew 
working on it, and each of the four “light” 
tracks has two car repairmen assigned to it. 

Right now the revised operation at 
Buffalo is so new that it has been im- 
possible for the NYC to accumulate cost 
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What can new fixtures like this do? 


PLEASETURN —_—P 





data and spell out actual savings. It is 
known that repair times have been cut, 
and cars are being forwarded much sooner. 
As an example of what has been accom- 
plished, it is estimated that the time neces- 
sary for changing a set of wheels has been 


cut in half. For the long run, the railroad’s 
opinion of this type of car repair is 
indicated by the fact that plans provide 
that the new yards now being built at 
Youngstown, Ohio, and Elkhart, Ind., will 
get similar facilities. 
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They're Turning Night into Day... 


Back in the days of oil torches, lighting 
a roundhouse was considered next to im- 
possible, and that basic idea permeated 
railroad thinking quite generally. As late as 
1920, when a railroad lighting system was 


proposed, the man who had to pay for it 
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would probably say, “Now. I don’t want 
any illumination. I just want to give my 
boys a little light.” 

From that time on, the railroads have 
become, first gradually and then swiftly, 
aware of what good lighting can do for 





efficiency, good workmanship, safety, 
cleanliness, morale and public appeal. 

In the early thirties, railroad passenger 
cars, then being air-conditioned, were set- 
ting examples for what was best in interior 
illumination and decoration. Whereas, a 
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lighting intensity of 8 foot-candles was 


once considered good for a drafting room, 
there are now shops in which lighting 
levels reach 60 and 80 foot-candles. The 
realization of how this pays off in dollars 
is being appreciated. 

Some of the more recent installations 
and best examples of railroad lighting 
were displayed by the Committee on 
Illumination at the recent annual meeting 
of the AAR Electrical Section, similar in 
nature to those shown here. 
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Stonefelt tyre x 


Open corruga-P 
tions filled with 
Stonefelt. 











4 Full-sizepieces of 
Stonefelt tempo- 
rarily in position. 






End lining is ap- > 
plied the usual 
way. 


YN Johns-Manville 
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Many costly claims can be avoided by filling the spaces behind 
boxcar linings where contaminating conditions can exist. When 
you protect these areas with Johns-Manville Stonefelt® (Type K), 
danger from insect infestation, corrosion, mold and odor is con- 
trolled at the source. 


Stonefelt is made of specially treated mineral fibers felted into 
lightweight batts that wi// not settle or shake down. Strong and dura- 
ble, its uniform structure of finely divided fibers stops the entrance 
of insects; acts as a barrier against dust and dirt. 


Stonefelt fibers are inert, are not affected by moisture, will not 
sustain insect life. Virtually indestructible in service, Stonefelt 
provides continued protection against mold, odors and corrosion. 

Stonefelt Type “K”’ is furnished in cut-to-fit box car sets. Indi- 
vidual pieces are supplied up to 30” x 60” to assure maximum 
ease of handling. Regular car men can easily apply this material. 

Ask your Johns-Manville representative for complete data and 
samples, or write to Johns-Manville, Box 14, New York 16, N. Y 


98 YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO TRANSPORTATION 
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MARKET OUTLOOK at a glance 


Week’s Loadings Drop 
1.5% Under Last Year's 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended August 24 totaled 759,- 
140 cars, the Association of American 
Railroads announced on August 29. 
This was an increase of 8,500 cars, or 
1.1%, compared with the previous 
week; a decrease of 11,273 cars, or 
1.5%, compared with the correspond- 
ing week last year; and a decrease of 
28,132 cars, or 3.6%, compared with 
the equivalent 1955 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended August 17 totaled 750,- 
640 cars; the summary, compiled by 
the Car Service Division, AAR, 
follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, August 17 


District 1956 1955 
Eastern 
Allegheny 
Pocahontas .... 
Southern 
Northwestern . 
Central Western 128,147 
Southwestern .. 57,404 





Total Western 
Districts .... 304,201 311,090 


Total All Roads 750,640 769,644 
Commodities: 
Grain and grain 
products 
Livestock 
Coal 


e 
Merchandise I.c.1. 
Miscellaneous .. 





August 17 ... 
August 10 ... 
Auqust 3.... 
July 27 
July 20 


Cumulative tota 


L, 
33 weeks ..22,780,423 23,470,767 23,201,897 


IN CANADA.—Carloadings for 
the seven-day period ended August 14 
totaled 83,371 cars, compared with 
78,853 cars (revised) for the previous 
seven-day period, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Revenue Total Cars 


Cars Rec'd from 
Loaded Connections 


Totals for Canada: 
August 14, 1957... 83,371 30,147 
August 14, 1956 ... 92,255 25,195 
Cumulative Totals: 


August 14, 1957 ...2,482,889 1,039,694 
August 14, 1956 ....2,689,078 1,087,493 
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Maintenance Expenditures 


> Six Months Expenditures Up 1.3% —Expenditures by Class I roads 
for maintenance of equipment, way and structures were up $20 million for 
first six months of 1957 compared with first half of 1956, according to ICC 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Statistics report summarized below: 
6 Months ‘57 6 Months ‘56 % Change 
Maintenance of Way & Structures $ 711,121,860 $ 702,544,638 + 1.2 
Maintenance of Equipment 970,933,864 958,589,322 - TZ 
Totals 1,682,055,724 1,661,133,960 + 1.3 
June ‘57 June ‘56 % Change 
Maintenance of Way & Structures 126,029,605 $ 129,038,120 — 2,3 


Maintenance of Equipment 157,906,258 159,851,706 — 1.2 
Totals 283,935,863 288,889,826 1.7 


New Facilities 


& Alabama State Docks and Terminal Railway.—Now under construc- 
tion at Mobile are marginal wharf to provide three additional ship berths, 
and transit shed space, at total cost of $4,000,000, plus yard tracks costing 
$60,000 to $70,000; addition to joint interchange yard (costing $70,000) is 
partially completed; additional classification yard tracks are proposed for 
construction, to cost $50,000. 


> Belt of Chicago. — Scheduled two improvement projects: interlocking 
switches at Western Avenue by remote control from Hayford Junction, in- 
cluding wye connection with Wabash’s Landers Yard; and modernization of 
grade crossing protection at Columbus Avenue to expedite train movements; 
total estimated cost, $362,100. 


& Wabash.—Will construct new loading and unloading facilities for 
piggyback service at Landers yard, Chicago; new setup will include one 
ramp for eastbound operations, one for south-southwest service; facilities 
expected to be ready late September, permitting road to transfer operations 
from present Canal Street location; new ramp facilities will also be con- 
structed at Detroit (Oakwood). 


& Western Pacific—State of California’s Feather River project will in- 
volve relocation of some 27 miles of WP main line, on account of dam 
construction north of Oroville; new line, to be built to WP standards for 
heavy main line traffic, will be about 23 miles long, with lower mileage of 
curved track, more tunnel and bridge footage and three miles more of 1% 
grade; cost, estimated at $40,000,000, will be borne by the state; new line, 
through a different area than present picturesque Feather River Canyon 
route, will have scenic attractions of its own, according to WP. 


New Equipment 
LOCOMOTIVES 


& Correction—Table in August 19 column comparing ownership of 
locomotives on July 1, 1957, with figures for July 1, 1956, was partially 
erroneous; report should have read: 4,598 steam locomotives owned or 
leased, 629 electric units owned or leased, and 772 steam locomotives 
waiting shops—all on July 1, 1956; reference to new diesels installed in 
June 1957 referred to net increase of 70 units owned on July 1, compared 
with previous June 1. 
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IN: One Teletype copy . 


OUT: As many as needed 





Teletype Duplicated in 4 Seconds 








What once took 15 to 20 minutes now is being accomplished in four 
seconds at Great Northern’s central communications center in St. Paul. 


The problem: Some 5,000 messages 
pour into the center daily. In many in- 
stances, multiple copies are required. Ac- 
cording to Allen H. Fox, GN _ superin- 
tendent of communications, the office at 
times lost as much as an hour in getting 
messages distributed because of delays in 
making duplicates—a typewriter can turn 
out only so much, so fast. 

The solution: GN’s installation of a 
Thermo-Fax copying machine, which 
produces dry copies in four seconds, 
without use of chemicals, negatives or 
darkroom. 

Increased speed and reduction in errors 
are two of the main factors in the Great 
Northern installation And both show 


up in dollar savings 


“Efficiency Plus” 


GN, one of some 83 roads using Minne- 
sota Mining & Manufacturing Co.’s 
[hermo-Fax, reports that since the change- 
over to four-second copying, “delays have 
been infrequent.” And, Mr. Fox adds: 
“Convert 80 per cent of a man’s time 
spent doing secretarial work (typing 
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copies) into full production .. . 
have efficiency plus dollars saved.” 


now performs copying services for all de- 


general offices. The Glacier Park Com- 
pany, a GN subsidiary, also operates 
Thermo-Fax for expediting reservation 
requests for hotel and motel accommoda- 
tions in the park. 








Waybills, too, are copied faster 


Great Northern fcund another use for 
Thermo-Fax in copying the sampling of 
waybills originating or terminating on-line, 
needed to meet ICC requirements. Every 
1,000th bill has to be copied and forwarded 
daily to the commission—the job previously 
had been done by microfilming. 

Microfilming work, however, is a three- 
step operation, requiring development of the 
film and enlarging back to normal size. In 
addition, film had to be processed outside 
the GN reproduction division’s office, opening 
up new possibilities for delay. 

Now the job is done by Thermo-Fax, in 
four seconds, and copies can be obtained 
and forwarded to the ICC immediately. 
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People in the News 


BALTIMORE & OHIO.—Burns Goebner, terminal 
agent, New York terminal, named _ general 
freight claim agent, Baltimore, Md., succeeding 
the late C. E. Thrasher. 


BOSTON & MAINE.—Daniel A. Benson, acting vice- 
president—operations, named _ vice-president— 
operations, effective August 1. Frank W. Rourke, 
who is still on sick leave, appointed vice-presi- 
dent—staff. 

John E. Rourke, division superintendent, Port- 
land-Terminal divisions, Boston, appointed as- 
sistant general superintendent there and is suc- 
ceeded by Fred L. Estey. Charles F. Yardley, 
former trainmaster of the New Haven, appointed 
assistant to general superintendent. Warren K. 
Hale, track supervisor, appointed trainmaster, 
Portland-Terminal divisions. 

John A. Palmer appointed acting captain of 
police, Boston, because of illness of Willis G. 
Lyman. 

The Portland and New Hampshire division 
engineering offices were combined June 16, with 
headauarters at Concord, N. H. Clifford H. Hig- 
gins, division engineer, Concord, assigned to spe- 
cial duties. James J. Winn, division engineer, 
Dover, transferred to Concord, Herman C. Carl- 
son, assistant engineer, Boston, appointed as- 
sistant electrical engineer there. 


BURLINGTON.—J. A. Beebe, trainmaster, Sheri- 
dan, Wyo., appointed assistant superintendent, 
McCook (Neb.) division and the Denver Termi- 
nal, Denver. Position of trainmaster, McCook 
division, Denver, abolished. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL.—C. E. Shaver, superin- 
tendent terminals, Black Rock, N.Y., trans- 
ferred to Toronto terminals, succeeding H. T. 
Walton (Railway Age, Aug. 12, p. 45). W. A. 
Easton, assistant superintendent, Belleville, Ont., 
named assistant superintendent terminals, Black 
Rock. Position of superintendent terminals, 
Black Rock, abolished. N. A. Little, terminal 
trainmaster, Windsor, Ont., appointed assistant 
superintendent, St. Thomas, Ont., succeeding 





Jamaica-Bound Gondola 


First of 24 new welded aluminum gon- 
dolas for Kaiser Bauxite, Jamaica, is 
inspected at Pullman-Standard Chicago 
shops before shipment to join 35 other 
light-metal cars already in service. In- 
specting car are (left to right) A. H. 
Ringholm, Kaiser Aluminum railroad 
sales manager; D. C. Tretzel, Kaiser 
Bauxite Jamaica works manager; G. L. 
Green and T. P. Gorter, P-S vice-presi- 
dents; and C. F. Spencer, K-A general 
purchasing agent, construction. 
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G. F. Wade, who in turn replaces Mr. Easton. 

D. Bryce Bishop, general freight agent, At- 
lantic region, Moncton, N. B., retires August 31. 

Blair E. Bayne named sunervisor of diesel 
equipment, Atlantic region, Moncton. Murray D. 
Atkinson succeeds Mr. Bayne as regional diesel 
supervisor. Robert R. O’Blenis succeeds Mr. At- 
kinson as regional diesel instructor. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC.—William Manson, vice-presi- 
dent, Pacific region, Vancouver, B. C., retired 
September 1. Mr. Manson was also president of 
the Esquimalt & Nanaimo and the O. K. Valley 
Freight Lines. 

R. S. Allison, division engineer, Montreal, ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent there succeed- 
ing V. Everitt, transferred. 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA.—G. W. Benson, superin- 
tendent, structures and material, Macon, Ga., 
appointed division engineer there, succeeding 
W. D. Rhoads, who retired July 31. J. G. Watwood, 
assistant superintendent, structures and ma- 
terial, succeeds Mr. Benson. R. P. Johnson, fore- 
man. iron bridge gang, succeeds Mr. Watwood. 
Simon Fogarty, Jr., track supervisor, Millen, ap- 
pointed acting division engineer, Savannah di- 
vision, due to illness of R. H. Gilkey, division en- 
gineer. 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS.—W. E. Callender, 
assistant to vice-president, traffic, Chicago, re- 
tired August 31. 


CHICAGO & NORTH WESTERN.—Michael C. Jacobs, 
superintendent, Lake Shore division, Green Bay, 
Wis., transferred to the Wisconsin division, Mil- 
waukee, to succeed Robert C. Conley, transferred 


to the Galena division, Chicago, succeeding D. 
L. Perrin, named superintendent, lowa division, 
Boone, lowa. Mr. Perrin replaces A. T. Peagan, 
transferred to the road’s engineering depart- 
ment. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON.—Pau! F. Robinson, genera! 
solicitor, New York, promoted to assistant vice- 
president—traffic, Albany. A picture of Mr. 
Robinson was published in Railway Age, Apr. 
29, p. 37. 


DULUTH, SOUTH SHORE & ATLANTIC.—P. G. And- 
erson appointed auditor of disbursements, Min- 
neapolis, to succeed R. M. Olson, promoted to 
assistant comptroller there, succeeding J. E. 
Bertelsen, who died July 13. 


ELGIN, JOLIET & EASTERN.—R. P. May appointed 
assistant auditor freight accounts. 


ERIE.—Lawrence E. Schuette, supervisor car re- 
pairs, Cleveland, appointed assistant superin- 
tendent car department there. David H. Decker 
named supervisor car repairs, Susquehanna, Pa. 

John |. Michel, assistant to comptroller, Cleve 
land, promoted to assistant comptroller there. 
Milford M. Adams, special accountant, succeeds 
Mr. Michel. 

Stanley F. McGranahan, assistant vice-president, 
Cleveland, retired August 31. 


GREAT NORTHERN.—Joseph F. N. Gaynor, super 
intendent of electrical operations, Wenatchee, 
Wash., named assistant master mechanic there 
Because of a printer’s error in Railway Age. 
July 15, p. 54, Mr. Gaynor’s new title was in 
correctly given as assistant mechanic. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—Dr. J. E. Tilford, Jr., 
appointed assistant to president, Louisville, Ky. 
Dr. Tilford will direct the educational program 
and allied personnel activities of the company. 





21 Roads Fined $10,500 


Twenty-one railroads in July paid fines total- 
ing $10,500, plus costs, on 105 counts involving 





violations of the Safety Appliance and Signal In- 
spection acts. 

his was reported by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which also said that the largest amount, 
$2,100 and costs, was paid by the Burlington for 
21 violations of the Safety Appliance Acts. Next 
came payments totaling $1, and costs by the 
New York Central for 14 violations of the Safety 
Appliance acts and one violation of the Signal 
Inspection Act. Two other roads paid more than 
$1,000—the Belt of Chicago and Colorado & South- 
ern, each of whom paid $1,100 and costs for 11 
violations of the Safety Appliance Acts. 


Organizations 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION.—Sched- 
uled four sessions in ‘‘decision making’ at newly 
occupied site of Saranac Lake, N.Y. More than 125 
executives are expected to take part in AMA Top 
M g t Decisi Game coupled with lectures 
on theory and practice of business action. Courses 
are set for October 7-18; October 28-November 8; 
November 11-22; and December 2-13. 


AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIA- 
TION.—44th annual meeting will be held in the 
Jung Hotel, New Orleans, October 1-2. ICC Chair- 
man Owen Clarke will be the speaker at a luncheon 
on the 2nd. 


GREAT LAKES INSTITUTE OF TRANSPORTATION .— 
Panel discussion of ‘Transportation in the Chang- 
ing World’ will be held September 24 at the 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit. Carrier spokes- 
men will be David E. Smucker, president, Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton; Stuart G. Tipton, president, Air 
Transport Association of America; lL. D. Rahilly, 
president, Interstate Motor Freight System; and 
Hugh C. Downer, executive vice-president, Wilson 
Marine Transit Co. Luncheon speaker will be How- 
ard G. Freas, Interstate Commerce Commission 
member. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION ASSO- 
CIATION.—12th annual convention will be held 
November 18-21 in the Hotel Shoreham, Washing- 
ton, D.C. A railroad industry forum, scheduled for 





Facts & Figures at a glance 


the morning of the 19th, will include Owen Clarke, 
chairman, ICC; Giles Morrow, president, Freight 
orwarders Institute; F. Whitman, president, 
Western Pacific; A. L. Hammell, president, Railway 
Express Agency, and Charles L, Bolte special assis 
tant to chairman of board, ACF Industries, Inc. 


NATIONAL RAILWAY HISTORICAL SOCIETY.- 
Tours of Norfolk & Western and Virginian facilities 
and excursions over their lines featured the annual 
meeting of the society at Roanoke August 31 to 
September |! 


NEW ENGLAND SHIPPERS ADVISORY BOARD.— 
63rd regular meeting will be held at the Lake 
Tarleton Club, Pike, N.H., September 11-13. George 
Alpert, president, New Haven, will address a 
dinner on the 12th; subject—‘‘The Railroads’ Dilem- 
ma 


TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF ST. PAUL.—Traffic 
ond Transportation Training Program for 1957-58 
will begin September 23 and continue for 24 weeks 
Beginning, second, third and fourth-year traffic and 
transportation courses will be offered, plus a course 
in transportation law. Classes meet at Mechanic 
Arts High School, St. Paul. 


Dividends Declared 


ALABAMA & VICKSBURG.—$3, semiannual, pay 
able October | to holders of record September 4 


FORT WAYNE & JACKSON.—51/2% preferred, 
$2.75, semiannual, payable September 3 to nolders 
of record August 20. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL.—$1, quarterly, payable Oc- 
tober 1 to holders of record September 4. 


KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN.—common, 75¢, quar- 
terly, 25¢, extra, payable September 16 to holders 
of record August 30; 4% preferred, 50¢, quarterly, 
~ eee October 15 to holders of record September 


RUTLAND.—5% preferred, $1.25, first payment on 
accumulated arrearages of $15 per share, payable 
September 30 to holders of record September 10. 


VICKSBURG, SHREVEPORT & PACIFIC.—common, 
$2.50, semiannual; 5% preferred, $2.50, semiannual; 
both payable October 1 to holders of record Sep 
tember 4 
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MILWAUKEE.—J. £. Marshall, general freight 
agent, sales and service, Seattle, appointed as- 
sistant freight traffic manager, sales and serv- 
ice, Chicago, and is succeeded by L. J. Kidd. 
assistant to western traffic manager, Seattle. 
Mr. Kidd’s successor is J. H. Agner, division 
freight and passenger agent, Tacoma, Wash., 
who in turn is replaced by H. K. Williams, trans- 
ferred from Sioux City, lowa. L. F. Walsh trans- 
ferred from Great Falls, Mont., to succeed Mr. 
Williams, and in turn is succeeded by H. D. 
Collingwood, division freight and passenger 
agent, Aberdeen, Wash. W. P. Morton, assistant 
general agent, Seattle, named to replace Mr. 
Collingwood. R. G. Davisson, general agent, 
Cleveland, has exchanged positions with Peter 
Braun, division freight and passenger agent, 
Terre Haute, Ind. J. B. Cunningham appointed 
district freight and passenger agent, Washing- 
ton, D.C., succeeding G. H. Kronberg, promoted 
to general agent, San Francisco. 


MISSOURI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—Ralph C. Trovillion, as- 
sistant vice-president—sales and service, St. 
Louis, retired August 31. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—J. C. Love appointed assist- 
ant general superintendent transportation, Mt. 
Louis, succeeding W. Tompkins, named assistant 
to vice-president—operation there, to replace 
C. R. Pedigo, assigned to special duties. Gail C. 
Smith, assistant superintendent, St. Louis Ter- 
minal division, promoted to superintendent, II- 
linois division and Missouri-Illinois Railroad, 
east of the Mississippi River, with headquarters 
remaining at St. Louis, replacing W. F. Fagan, 
deceased. F. M. Crump named to succeed Mr. 
Smith. Effective August 16, territory of T. E. 
Bolson, trainmaster, Hoisington, Kan., extended 
to include the Horace subdivision. 

Cecil J. Plummer appointed general agent, 
Waco, Tex., succeeding Henry R. Smith, retired. 

Ben W. Smith, assistant chief personnel officer, 
St. Louis, promoted to chief personnel officer 
there, to succeed Theodore Short, appointed 
chairman, Western Railways Carriers Confer- 
ence Committee, Chicago (Railway Age, Aug. 
26, p. 6). Mr. Smith’s successor is J. A. Austin, 
division superintendent, Osawatomie, Kan., who 
in turn is replaced by James A. Shaver, assistant 
superintendent, Joplin-White River divisions, 
Nevada, Mo. John M. Toler, trainmaster, Louisi- 
ana-Little Rock division, McGehee, Ark., named 
to succeed Mr. Shaver. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL.—F. H. Baird, assistant vice- 
president, passenger sales and service, New 
York, retired August 31. 

Cornelius D. Enzel appointed manager of field 
services, accounting department, with responsi- 
bility for the internal auditing, training, devel- 
opment and office services section of the comp- 
troller’s office. Mr. Enzel was formerly comp- 
troller, George F. Driscoll Company, contrac- 
tors 

Dr. R. A. Johnson appointed medical director, 
system, Detroit, succeeding Dr. C. H. O’Donnell. 


resigned. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC.—J. M. Zakariasen, city freight 
and passenger agent, Milwaukee, appointed gen- 
ral agent there, succeeding R. L. Kelly, who re- 
tired September 1. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—John A. Mason, Jr., public re- 
lations representative, Philadelphia, appointed 
acting manager of public relations, Southwest- 
ern region, Indianapolis, relieving Paul W. van 
Camp, who is convalescing from an illness. 


PULLMAN COMPANY.—Fred R. Callahan, director 
of safety and compensation, retired September 1 
after more than 49 years’ service. Fred C. Lewis, 
assistant director of safety, appointed to the 
position of superintendent of 


newly created 


salety. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY.—Stephen P. Victor, 
auditor of express receipts, Chicago, appointed 
auditor of disbursements, succeeding A. A. Hunt, 
retired. Henry A. Verboomen, research analyst, 
Chicago, succeeds Mr. Victor. 
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Charles C. Worbington, general agent, sales, 
New York, appointed western sales manager, 
Chicago, succeeding Harry J. Bennett, named 
eastern sales manager, New York. Belford R. 
Haines, assistant eastern sales manager, succeeds 
Mr. Worbington. 


READING.—Harry F. Smith, assistant chief engi- 
neer, Philadelphia, promoted to chief engineer 
there, succeeding Frederick W. Biltz, who retired 
September 1. J. Everitt Good, engineer of bridges, 
named assistant chief engineer. Joseph K. Fisher, 
assistant to chief engineer, Reading, appointed 
assistant chief engineer—construction, a newly 
created position, Robert J. Fisher, assistant engi- 
neer of bridges, Philadelphia, promoted to en- 
gineer of bridges, is succeeded by Lester E. Tit- 
low, assistant to engineer of bridges. William B. 
Calder, senior engineer, Reading, named resident 
engineer there. 


SOUTHERN.—Andrew F. Downey, Jr., trainmaster, 
Charlottesville, Va., named assistant director of 
labor relations, Washington, D. C. Sam C. She- 
riff, trainmaster, Columbia, S. C., replaces Mr. 
Downey at Charlottesville. Edward B. Burwell, 
trainmaster, Columbia, transferred to Greens- 
boro, N.C. Thomas D. Scruggs, trainmaster, Shef- 
field, Ala., transferred to Ashville. N. C. James 
S. McBee, A. Udell Garrett and Tillman H. Beas- 
ley appointed terminal trainmasters, Birming- 
ham, Ala. H. Kenneth Bailes and Robert K. Fin- 
nell named terminal trainmasters at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

John T. Hiner, division engineer, Greenville, 
S. C., appointed assistant chief engineer, main- 
tenance of way and structures, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

William H. Moore, superintendent, Atlanta, ap- 
pointed general manager, western lines, Cincin- 
nati, succeeding John T. Moon, who retired Sep- 
tember 1. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—John S$. McCauley appointed 


Supply Trade 


George Dusenbury will join the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Corporation, New York, on 
September 2 as vice-president and editorial and 
promotion director, according to an announce- 
ment by Arthur J. McGinnis, executive vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer. 

Mr. Dusenbury has been a magazine con- 
sultant for the past 10 years, specializing in the 
business field, but serving several general maga- 
zines here and abroad. He has held annual edi- 
torial clinics for the Associated Business Pub- 
lications and seminars at Columbia University 
and the University of Tennessee. Prior to that 
Mr. Dusenbury taught “Technique of the Picture 
Story” at New York University. He also was di- 
rector of Visual Research for Look Magazine. 
Before going with Look, Mr. Dusenbury was 
on the staff of Compton Advertising, Inc., of 
New York. 

Mr. Dusenbury’s interest in journalism and 
the printed message has been life-long. At 
Highland Park High School, Detroit, class of 
1927, he was editor of “The Spectator,” the 
school newspaper, and president of the Michigan 
Interscholastic Press Association. 

He was graduated from the University of 
Michigan in 1931 where he edited “Michiganen- 
sian,” the university yearbook, and the Michigan 
campus magazine. 

One of his first jobs encompassing both edit- 
ing and advertising was with the Plymouth Di- 
vision of Chrysler Corporation in Detroit where 
he served as advertising production manager. 
copywriter and editor of the dealer house organ. 
He later left to go with Ross Roy, Trc.. Detroit. 
as a writer and account manager. Other exneri- 
ence includes a stay with J. Stirline Cetchell, 
Tnc.. of New York, as a copywriter and the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company of Milwau- 
kee as assistant advertising manager. 









J. Everitt Good 
Reading 


Harry F. Smith 
Reading 


division engineer, Bakersfield, Cal., succeeding 
James G. Sinclair, named principal assistant di- 
vision engineer, Los Angeles. Russell E. Frame 
appointed senior assistant division engineer, Los 
Angeles. 


UNION.—A. J. Wilson, assistant to chief engi- 
neer, East Pittsburgh, Pa., appointed assistant 
chief engineer there. 


UNION PACIFIC.—George D. Schade, assistant 
general freight agent, Portland, Ore., promoted 
to general freight agent there, succeeding Thom- 
as J. Dowd, who retired August 31. Robert W. 
Gill succeeds Mr. Schade. 


WABASH-ANN ARBOR.—James F. Nellis, general 
manager of the Wabash and assistant general 
manager of the Ann Arbor, appointed vice- 
president and general manager of both roads. 
effective August 1. He succeeds Chester A. 
Johnston, retired because of ill health. A pho- 
tograph of Mr. Nellis was published in Railway 
Age, May 20, p. 15. 


A member of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalistic fraternity, and several honor socie- 
ties including Phi Eta Sigma, Sphinx and Mich- 
igamua, Mr. Dusenbury is also the author of 
“The Language of Pictures,” and with his wife, 
Jane, co-authored another book, “How to Retire 
To Florida,” published by Harper & Bros. 


Roderick H. Craib has joined the staff of Rail- 
way Age as associate editor. 

Mr. Craib was formerly a copywriter in the 
advertising and sales promotion department of 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, N.Y. 
Prior to that he was an editor with McGraw- 
Hill Book Company serving technical books. 
Following his graduation from Antioch College 
in 1948, Mr. Craib worked for three years as a 
free-lance writer, publishing numerous articles 
on railroad subjects. 


Ben Spector has been elected a vice-president 
of Piggy-Back Service Corporation. Mr. Spector, 


George Dusenbury Ben Spector 
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Griffin’s New Plant Has 120,000-Wheel Capacity 


Most modern of three Griffin Wheel 
plants, installation just opened at Colton, 
Cal., includes 80,000 square feet of manu- 
facturing space on one floor and a sep- 
arate office and change house. Concrete 
docks on both sides of plant permit 


founder of the truck line which bears his name, 
will make his headquarters in Chicago. His 
main duty will be to sell motor common carrier 
truckers on using the piggyback services of rail- 
roads for which Piggy-Back Service solicits traf- 
fic and performs terminal services. 


J. C. Fennelly Company, San Francisco, has 
been appointed West Coast representative for 
Peerless Equipment, Division of Poor & Company. 


L. B. Foster Company has added three men to 
its Houston office—Ralph E. Hickey and James R. 
Foster as sales engineers and E. G. Giles as as- 
sistant manager of the order and traffic depart- 
ment. 


K. A. Vaughan, export manager of Gould-Na- 
tional Batteries, Inc., has also been appointed 
northeastern regional manager for the industrial 
division. 


E. D. Cowlin has been appointed a sales exe- 
cutive by Moore & Steele, to work with the de- 
velopment, production and marketing of railroad 
appliances. He retired as general manager of 
the Reliance Division, Eaton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, September 1. 


Fred W. Holstein has established himself as a 
manufacturers’ representative at Hopatcong, N. 
J., representing the following companies in the 
south and southeast; The Rails Company; Mall 
Tool Division, Remington Arms, Inc., Esbury Grap- 
hite Mills Company; Chemical Detergents Company; 
Brunner & Lay; and the T. Geo. Styles Company. 


Robert W. Fry, assistant comptroller, Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors Corporation, 
has been named director of the newly created 
data processing department. 


Robert C. Cragg has been elected executive 
vice-president of the K. W. Battery Company, 
(Inc.). Mr. Cragg was formerly midwest regional 
manager, Gould National Batteries, Inc., Chicago. 


Wiil H. Reaves, Inc., 1080 Arcade building, St. 
Louis, has become southwestern agent of Rail 
Joint Company Division, in addition to the 
P.&M. C y and Maintenance Equipment Com- 
pany all of which are divisions of Poor & Com- 
pany. Sales and service of Rail Joint Company 
Division will continue to be handled by Harold 
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simultaneous receipt of materials and 
shipment of finished wheels. Plant capac- 
ity is estimated at 120,000 wheels a year. 
Dust-collecting system for molding opera- 
tions and gas filtering apparatus at elec- 
tric furnaces are two innovations. 


L. Emerson, 319 N. Fourth St., St. Louis. James 
A. Greer, formerly vice-president of Rail Joint 
Company Division, has been appointed execu- 
tive assistant to the president of Poor & Com- 
pany, at San Francisco. Mr. Greer will have ad- 
ministrative authority on special assignments 
from the president. 


National Bearing Division of American Brake 
Shoe Company has appointed Albert L. Hunt and 
Paul J. Bauman as vice-presidents. Mr. Hunt 
was formerly general manager of the St. Louis 
plant, responsible for operations and industrial 
sales for the plant. In his new capacity he will 
no longer be connected with sales efforts, but 
will be in charge of all manufacturing oper:- 
tions for the division’s plants in St. Louis, 
Meadville, Pa., and Clearing, Chicago. He will 
continue to be located in St. Louis. Mr. Bau- 
man was formerly general manager of the plant 
in Meadville. He now will have charge of in 
dustrial sales for the entire division, with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh. 

A merger, involving transfer of stock, has bee 
negotiated between Simplex Engineering Com- 
pany and Racine Hydraulics & Machinery, Ine. 


Racine manufacturers a medium-pressure line 
of hydraulic pumps, valves, power units and 
controls, while Simplex produces a line of high- 
pressure equipment of similar nature. Basic op- 
erations will continue unchanged by both com- 
panies. 


Robert P. Underwood has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager of Matisa Equipment Cor- 
poration. He was formerly midwest district sales 
manager of the railroad division of International 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


A. B. Grandoff, Sr., has been named south- 
eastern regional manager of the rent a car di- 
vision of Hertz Corporation. He had been presi- 
dent of Rent-A-Car Service of Florida, Inc., which 
was recently merged with Hertz. 


A. M. Byers Company has added Norbert J. 
Connors, former president of Connors Steel Ware- 
house, Inc., to its steel sales department, and 
Morton M. Jenkins, formerly with Pittsburgh 
Forgings Company, as steel sales metallurgist. 
William R. Doreen has joined the company as 
a field service engineer at Houston. 








William P. Hindman, works manager of the 
Milton, Pa., manufacturing plant of ACF In- 
dustries, Inc., has been appointed vice-president 
of ACF’s newly formed Advanced Products 
division, at Milton. 


C. E. Ford, manager of chemical products 
sales of National Carbon Company, has been 
named to the newly-created position of new 
products marketing manager. 


Charles E. Martin, manager, field service, cf 
Cummins Engine Company, has been appointed 
general service manager and member of the 
executive committee. 


Stratoflex, Inc., Fort Worth, Tex., recently 
opened a new branch plant at Fort Wayne, Ind., 
designed to expedite deliveries to the East 
Coast and Middle West. It is under the direction 
of J. C. Nolan. 


OBITUARY 


Haro!d H. Johnson, 56, director of research for 
National Malleable & Steel Castings Company, 
Cleveland, died in Cleveland Clinic Hospital, 
August 22. 

Douglas M. DeWitt, western manager, Reade 
Manufacturing Company, died August 11, in 
Chicago. 


A. Lou Capra, 54, traveling field representative 
for Miller Lubricator Company, died recently at 
his home in Denver, Colo. 


Emmett J. Cole, western sales representative of 
Magnus Metal Corporation, died in Los An- 


geles, August 9, following a brief illness. 
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Graham Avenue 





FARLOW 


Price list available on check plates, following 
blocks, yoke fillers, spring spacers, back stops. 


Your best source for car and locomotive castings in 
steel and malleable iron. 


SUPERIOR 


40 years of service to the railroad industry. 


DRAFT GEAR 
ATTACHMENT 
REPAIR PARTS 


STEEL AND 
MALLEABLE 
CASTINGS CO. 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 
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5-5 Safety Cans 
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the approved SAFE way 
to handle flammable liquids 


A complete new line with a good old name 





~ 
® Listed by Underwriters Laboratories 
© Approved by Factory Mutual 
® Available in 5 sizes from 1 qt. to 5 gal. 
® No waste, no splash, no spill 
eee Teg hes ® Strong quality construction 
Safety Cans come ® Self-adjusting guard cap prevents leakage 
with trigger-grip e@ Safe for handling all flammable liquids 
handle, as illustrated 
at top right. 22 and SEE US AT BOOTH #317 
eth eee NATIONAL SAFETY SHOW 
(above ) Chicago—October 21-24 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Wellsburg, W.Va. 





Serving Industry Since 1894 








The hotel with 


MORE 


With every passing year, the most im- 
portant individuals and groups in the 
insurance business find the Edgewater 
Beach has more — so much more — to 
offer and to enjoy. 

You can mix business and pleasure in 
the Country Club atmosphere of the 
Edgewater Beach. Putting greens, tennis 
courts, luxurious Cabana Club and pool, 
and areas of shaded walks and gardens. 


And you'll find dining to suit every 
taste. The Polynesian Village, Charter- 
house, Yacht Club and Rib Room. 
Yes, the Edgewater Beach offers you 
more for your own enjoyment, for 
parties, meetings or conventions for 
groups 10 to 1000. 


Neal Lang Louis Rogers 
General Manager Sales Manager 
THE our 
pth WH NEW YORK WASHINGTON CLEVELAND 
on Hotel Roosevelt The Mayflower Hotel Cleveland 
HOTEL v CHICAGO BOSTON 


Edgewater Beach Hotel Sornerset Hotel 








(Continued from page 27) 

the railways a fairly definite tonnage.” 
“The principal benefit of agreed charges 
is that the railways have instituted lower 
rates for increased loads.” . . . .“Agreed 
charges are good for industry. No one 
has to become, or can be required to 
become, a party to one. Anyone who 
does become a party can get out of it 
easily within a short time and on reason- 
able notice. There is some discrimination 
in all transportation and to some extent in 
all business. There is no added element 
of discrimination in agreed charges them- 
selves. After a thorough study, we be- 
came convinced they are good for in- 
dustry.” 


Here’s where the 
questionnaire went 

The questionnaire on which Rail- 
way Freight Traffic’s survey was 
based went to traffic officers of ap- 
proximately 140 companies or asso- 
ciations which actually ship freight 
on Canadian railroads under agreed 
charges. The list included at least 
one traffic officer of every major 
company which was a party to any 
agreed charge in effect in the early 
summer of last year. Answers were 
received from approximately 25 
per cent of the men addressed, 
though some of them replied in 
general terms, or without answer- 
ing all the specific questions. 

Respondents included shippers of 
such varied items as petroleum pro- 
ducts; chemicals; salt; automotive 
parts and materials; steel plates, 
sheets, pipe and tubes; electrical 
wire and cable; roofing material; 
lumber, veneer, flooring and wall- 
board; paint, varnish and lacquer; 
surgical dressings; coal briquettes; 
soap, detergents and_ insecticides; 
shortening and margerine; canned 
goods of various types; and such 
agricultural products as butter, po- 
tatoes, poultry, eggs and cheese. 

Respondents were located in all 
parts of Canada. Including some 
personal interviews in Montreal, re- 
plies were received from 11 shippers 
in that city, from eight in Toronto, 
from six in Vancouver, B.C., from 
three in Winnipeg, and from one 
each in Charlettetown, P.E.I., Mont- 
Laurier, Que., Essex, Hamilton, 
Huntsville and Oakville, Ont., El- 
phinstone, Man., Kelliher and Swift 
Current, Sask., Calgary, Edmonton 
and Red Deer, Alta., and Victoria, 
B.C. 
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WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


OIL WELL SUPPLY DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
1600 Oakland Ave.—Kansas City 26, Mo. 
















DIESEL POWER 

MECHANICAL 

REFRIGERATION 
IN REEFERS 
-10°F TO 70°F 


The Witte Diesel Model 10ORDA is setting outstanding 
records as the engine-generator unit for 50’ mechanically 
refrigerated reefers. 


It is simple, compact, Jess than 30” 
standard diesel fuel. 


} high, and uses 


Its low center of gravity assures 


stability in high-speed railway transport. 

The opposed-cylinder design of the prime mover results 
in a smooth-running unit, which is built for continuous 
24-hour-a-day operation. Write for full information. 








BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS 


Cycle 4 
Bore and Stroke 4" x 4” 
Displacement 100 cu. in. 
Speed 1,800 rpm 
Horsepower: 
Continuous 18 
Maximum (Bare Engine) 23.7 
KW (Continuous) 12 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 








Rates: $10 per column inch (1 deep x 15” wide) 
Equipment used or resale acceptable in this section 





Research Organization seeks (1) 
market analyst with education 
and experience evidencing _re- 
sourcefulness in discovering and 
evaluating freight traffic ‘‘poten- 
tial’, including thorough know!l- 
edge sampling techniques; and (2) 
young man with engineering or 
equivalent mathematical educa- 
tion for transportation cost 
analysis—experience in  transpor- 
tation desirable but not essen- 
tial. Please supply full informa- 
tion. All replies held confiden- 
tial. Write Box 839, RAILWAY 
AGE, 30 Church Street, New 
York 7, N.Y. 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WANTED — CALLING ON 
PURCHASING AND MECHANICAL 
DEPARTMENTS TO SELL REPLACE- 
MENT PARTS FOR STEAM CON- 
DUITS INCLUDING NEW DESIGN 
TROUBLE FREE REPLACEMENTS 
FOR GASKETS AND SPRINGS. IN 
REPLY, STATE PRESENT LINES 
AND TERRITORY COVERED. 
REPLY TO: ESS-CO 
9301 WATSON INDUSTRIAL PARK 
ST. LOUIS 19, MISSOURI 


FOR SALE 
RECONDITIONED 
RAILROAD CARS FOR INTERPLANT USE 
GONDOLAS e BOX e FLAT 
ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 


332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
WEbster 9-0500 








7; 


Small Class I carrier Upper Mid- 
west. Opening for exp. Accoun- 


tant as Asst. to Dept. head. 
Heavy background gen. acctg., 
systems and procedures, taxes. 


Under 32, 

Opp. to advance. Starting salar, 

$600—$700, i 

plan, 

Address Box 

AGE, 30 Church St., New York 
¥. 


ACCOUNTANT 


college degree pref. 
bonus, pension 
group ins. Send resume. 
838, RAILWAY 


N. 


OFFICE MANAGER 


Nationally known chemical com- 
pany serving railroad industry 
has opening for office manager 
to supervise district headquarters 
office and handle raw materials 
and warehousing for three small 


mid-western plants. Location 
Chicago. Should be under 40. 
Address Box 29, RAILWAY 


AGE, 79 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 

















FREIGHT CAR 
DESIGNER—DRAFTSMAN 


An established Michigan Corpo- 
ration has opening for experi- 
enced freight car designer quali- 


FOR SALE 


4 Whiting High Lift Electric 
Portabie Jacks, 25 ton capacity; 
440 volt; 3 phase; 60 cycle 7'/2 
H.P. motors. Late model. 

D. D. Phillips, Purchasing Agent 
Boston and Maine Railroad 
North Station 

Boston 14, Mass. 








PARTNERS 
Certified Wholesale 
Goods, Fishing Tackle, Clothing, 
Gen, 
Sep. 
copy now! 


IN PLEASURE 


Sporting 


Mdse. catalog available 


10th. Write for your free 


VOEDISCH BROS. 
1639 N. Wells, Chicago, III. 








INDUSTRIAL SALES 


Nationally known chemical com- 
pany needs two men in sales to 
railroad industry. Primary prod- 
ucts afte industrial herbicides. 
Chemical background not es- 
sential, Should be under 35. 
Location Chicago, travel mid- 
western area. Reply to Box 23, 

RAILWAY AGE 

79 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 








fied to make stress calcul 


and werk out new designs in the 
railroad specialty field. Give edu- 
cation, experience, age and salary 
requirements. Address Box 837, 
RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, N.Y. 











FOR SALE 


1500 KW RECTIFIER 
WESTINGHOUSE — Mercury 
Arc. Ignitron 3/60/44,000 AC- 
15,000V. DC, Automatic Con- 
trols. 
2—-750KW. GE Rotary Convert- 
ers-HCC-6-600V. DC. 


Ss. M, DAVIS 
510 iaSalle St. Lovis 4, Missouri 











KEEP BUYING 
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SAVINGS 


BONDS 
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Cities and Railroads, Natural Allies 
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Influential Americans are beginning 
to wake up to the fact that—with all 
the taxpayers’ money that has been 
and is being poured out for more and 
fancier highways — more problems 
have been created than solved. Most 
alarming of many disquieting symp- 
toms are the signs of decay of the big 
cities. 

As evidence of the awakening that is 
beginning—a life insurance company 
at Hartford, Conn., has announced a 
symposium on September 9-11 to dis- 
cuss the crisis, primarily a transporta- 
tion crisis, that confronts practically all 
urban centers. Railroads have so far 
received scant attention from the 
municipal planners. Maybe now a 
change is coming. 


The malady that is attacking the cities is of 
major concern to all railroads. The railroads made 
large cities possible, and railroad traffic is pri- 
marily between centers of population where large 
tonnages accumulate and terminate. Destroy the 
cities, and scatter points of origin and destination 
all over the map, and it becomes increasingly 
difficult to assemble tonnage in the volume which 
maximizes the economy of moving it by rail. 

But there are a lot of people besides railroad 
people who have a stake in keeping urban com- 
munities habitable and economically healthy. In 


announcing its symposium on this problem, the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company 
had Wilfred Owen of the Brookings Institution— 
the nation’s leading economic authority in this 
area of investigation—prepare a booklet to serve 
as a basic textbook for the coming conference. 
Here are some of Mr. Owen’s observations: 

“The metropolitan areas of the United States 
are the focal points of America’s life. They ac- 
count for the majority of its people, industry, 
and intellectual and social accomplishments. . . . 
But the central city is in serious trouble, and 
the surrounding metropolitan area is facing dif- 
ficult problems. 


“In spite of the world’s highest income, the 
majority of our people may be faced not only 
with poorer standards of transportation, but with 
deteriorating standards of living. .. . 

“To make matters worse, greater volumes of 
passenger and freight transport are being ac- 
companied by shifts in method of movement, 
from space-saving public carriers to travel by 
automobile. . . . Under the Federal Aid Highway 
Act of 1956, provision has been made for the 
greatest roadbuilding program in history. . 

“But building new roads often attracts more 
traffic than the newly provided capacity can ac- 
commodate. . . . A multi-billion-dollar invest- 
ment in highways may actually intensify rather 
than alleviate the difficulties of the metropolis. . . . 
What of the imbalance between heavy invest- 
ment in new highways and the scarcity of capital 
for transit? What measures should be taken to 
modernize transit equipment and improve public 
carrier services... ? 

“The problem of financing an effective frontal 
attack on urban transportation is not going to 
be solved by the new highway program alone.” 


RAILROADS DEEPLY INVOLVED: Railroad people should add their minds and 
voices to this discussion wherever it occurs. To arrest decay of the cities is impor- 
tant business for everybody who is in business. The railroads have a direct and im- 
mediate interest, as well, in preserving the cities—as primary sources of their 
traffic. And, in the really big cities, a rational solution of the transportation prob- 
lem would certainly remove from the railroads their inequitable burden of provid- 
ing commutation service at a loss, and paying ruinous taxes on their terminals. 
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mM @ Santa Fe’s new 

ae | Hi-Level’” El Capitan 
is wired with 
Okonite-Okoprene 


Heading out of the Budd shops and into 





transcontinental service has come the new 






“Hi-Level” El Capitan, an example of the 






Santa Fe’s exacting standards for passenger 
comfort and convenience. 






Many of the advanced features on this 
new luxury liner such as the service 









elevators, P.A. system, air conditioning and 
electric cooking, as well as the lighting, 
heating and other facilities, depend on 
electrical power. To provide long-lived circuit 
dependability, El Capitan is wired with 








Okonite-Okoprene car wire. This composite 
mold-cured insulation and sheath provides 
the electrical strength and mechanical 






toughness that Santa Fe considered necessary 





for this important new train. 


The “Hi-Level” El Capitan typifies the 
reliance that Santa Fe, and over 100 other 








Class I railroads, place on Okonite cables 






for signal, communication, power, portable, 






car and diesel electric locomotive circuits 
that must not fail. 








For further information about cables that 
have been developed specifically for railroad 
use, call your Okonite representative or 
write for Bulletin RA-1078 to The 

Okonite Company, Passaic, N. . 
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This “Hi-Level” Sky Lounge is one of 47 new cars recently built by The Budd Co. 
for the Santa Fe’s new El Capitan. Wired throughout with Okonite-Okoprene 
cor wire, El Capitan is in daily service between Chicago and Los Angeles. 


where there’s electrical power... there’s OKON ITE CABLE 
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“ROLLER FREIGHT” ENDS THE 
NO. 1 CAUSE OF 
FREIGHT TRAIN DELAYS 


+ a year, over 125,000 freight trains have to stop 
4 en route and drop cars for repairs. All for the same 
reason. Hot boxes—railroaders’ term for overheated 
friction bearings. 

But the railroads are winning the battle against this 
No. 1 cause of freight train delays. They’re going 
“Roller Freight’ — mounting freight cars on Timken® 
tapered roller bearings. “Roller Freight” speeds trains 
through terminals, too. You inspect Timken bearings 
just by touching them—save 90% of the time. 

That’s Better-ness. The result ofan American conviction 
that ‘“‘good enough”? isn’t. With “‘Roller Freight’, Amer- 
ica’s railroads will save an estimated $224,000,000 annu- 
ally. Earn 22% on their “Roller Freight”? investment. 

“Roller Freight’? brings Better-ness to all America. 
By helping the railroads give even better service, Timken 
bearings help you get more of the things you want when 
you want them. Insist on Timken tapered roller bearings 
wherever wheels and shafts turn. They’re your guaran- 
tee of Better-ness. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Canton 6, Ohio. Cable address: ‘““Timrosco’’. 


61 railroads and other freight car owners now have over 24,000 *6 Roller Freight’ cars in service or on order 


This is BETTE R-ness 


America is for tt and MKEN bearings help you get it 


See the first Timken Televent hour, in color, “Eleven against the ice—story of the Antarctica Turnpike”. NBC-TV, Monday night, Sept. 23rd. © »» 





